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INDIAN EpIsoDES OF EARLY MICHIGAN 


By tun Hon. Witu1amM Renwick Rippewi, LL.D., D.C.L., 


F.R.S.C., Ec. 
ONTARIO, CANADA 


I 


THE STORY OF THE FOXES IN DETROIT, TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


HE dealings of the French in old Canada with the Indians 

did not differ materially (except in one respect) from 

those of other nations with aboriginal peoples; the earnest and 

unceasing effort of the French to save the souls of the Indians 

by converting them to Christianity is plain, even in the official 
documents, which have been preserved in thousands. 

But the great object was trade—the Indians supplying furs 
in exchange for the White Man’s cloth and firewater—the 
English trader, indeed, inveighed against the evil effects of 
the French Hau-de-vie, as the French trader inveighed against 
the English Rum; but there was not much to choose between 
them in the result to the savage tribes, and both were eagerly 
sought after, and most willingly supplied, notwithstanding (in 
the case of the French) the fulminations of the Church. 

Naturally, each nation desired to keep the trade for itself, 
and exclude the other from territory over which it claimed 
suzerainty; and violence, and even in some cases death, was 
the lot of any found trespassing. For example, when in 1686, 
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de la Durantaye, on the orders of Denonville, had given direc- 
tions for all the French voyageurs and friendly Indians to 
gather at the Riviére des Sables, some of the voyageurs, com- 
ing across a party of English, forty in number, near Detroit, 
while they let a few go, took the rest prisoners, taking care to 
deprive all of them of everything they had, and leaving those 
who were released to make their way home if they could, or die 
in the wilderness. Among the prisoners was a Frenchman, 
Lafontaine Marion, who had acted as their guide: on him, a 
Court Martial sat when the rendezvous was reached, and he 
was sentenced to be brained, which was done on the spot—as 
the record puts it:—“Le conseil de guerre condamna Lafon- 
taine Marion & avoir la teste cassée; ce qui fut exécuté sur le 
champ.” 

But the story we have to tell here, is more sanguinary: it 
comes to us from the documents treasured in the Archives of 
the Province of Quebec; and appears in the first of the four 
quarto volumes published by that Province under the title:— 
“Collection de Manuscrits contenant Lettres, Memoires, et 
Autres Documents Historiques relatifs 4 la Nouvelle France”. 
This particular document is a succinct history of the affairs of 
Nouvelle France from 1682 to 1712: it has been attributed by 
some to an officer of some note, M. Chaussegros de Léry; but 
it is reasonably certain that it was written by M. Gédéon de 
Catalogne, a Frenchman, who had been on active service, at 
least as early as 1682, in the Hudson’s Bay region, at Cataraqui, 
Lachine, Three Rivers, Newfoundland, Chambly, Lake Cham- 
plain, and Quebec. 

Dealing with 1712, the account reads :— 

“Towards the month of August, some Iroquois Chiefs came 
down to Quebec, and were entertained at the Palace by Mon- 
sieur d’Aigremont. 

“A few days afterwards, we received news of the defeat of 
the Foxes at Detroit, but we did not know the circumstances 
till long afterwards. 
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“It is well known that when Monsieur de Lamotte was-at 
Detroit, desiring to bring the trade of all the Indians to his 
Post, he sent “collars” (i. e., wampum) to the Mascoutins and 
the Quiyqapous [sic] (i. e. the Kickapoos) to invite them to 
form a village at Detroit where he offered them a site, an invi- 
tation, which they accepted; and they came, some forty fami- 
lies and made a fort on the site laid out for them. 

“As that Nation is feared and hated for its arrogance by the 
other Nations, a conspiracy was formed against those who had 
settled at Detroit: and in 1712, the conspiring Hurons and 
Outaouacs [i. e., Ottawas] to the number of about 900 men 
came to the French Fort, and on the Commandant opening the 
gates to them, they rushed in and mounted upon the bastions 
that commanded the Fox Fort, and fired several rounds of 
musketry on it. 

“One of the Fox Chiefs called out to the French, addressing 
them in the following terms:—‘What does this mean, Father? 
You invited us to come and live near you, the wampum is still 
fresh in our sacks and, now, you declare war on us: what 
cause have we given you for this? Seemingly, Father, you no 
longer remember that there is not a single other Nation, of 
those who call themselves your children, who have not steeped 
their hands in French blood: I am the only one you cannot 
reproach with that, and yet you join with our enemies to 
devour us. But know that the Fox cannot be slain; and, if in 
defending myself, I shed the blood of the French, do not, my 
Father, reproach me’. Some other things were said by the 
Chief. 

“The audience finished or rather interrupted by musketry, 
the Foxes replied vigorously, and worked night and day, to 
dig caverns in their fort for their families to be out of reach 
of the firing. 

“On the fourth day, the besieged began to fail in victualling, 
and the Chief raised his voice again in these terms:—‘My Fath- 
er, I do not address myself to you, but to the women who are 
hidden in your Fort, that if they are as brave as they say they 
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are, let them detach eighty of their best warriors, to whom, I 
shall oppose—you, Father, will be witness—only twenty, and 
if their eighty defeat them, I promise to be their slave; but, if - 
on the other hand, the twenty defeat the eighty, they will be 
our slaves’. 

“No reply was made to that proposal except musket fire, 
which killed no one. 

“The eighth day having come, and the Foxes being exhausted, 
not having eaten for six days, they abandoned their Fort with 
their families, without being seen. When day broke, it was 
the custom to fire several salvos of musketry from the French 
Fort against that of the Foxes, the Foxes returning the fire: 
this morning, however, there was no return fire, which excited 
the wonder of the conspirators; and they went to the Fox Fort, 
and found it empty. They demanded of Monsieur du Buisson 
that he should send de Vincennes with a number of French to 
march at their head in pursuit of the Foxes. As the Foxes 
were exhausted by hunger, they took up a position in a penin- 
sula to eat grass, and they could only be reached through the 
defile, which they took care to guard. Finally, the conspirators 
arrived there, closed the exit and there was firing on both sides. 
The Foxes seeing themselves shut: up, the same Chief called 
out again and addressed de Vincennes, who had already called 
on him to surrender: he said:—‘It is to you that I want to 
surrender: tell me at once, tell me my Father, if there will be - 
quarter for our families—tell me’. 

“De Vincennes cried to him that their lives would be safe. 
‘ The Foxes laid down their arms, and, as soon as they came to 
\ the allies, in an instant they were surrounded and all the 
_ Foxes were cut to pieces before they could get their weapons. 

“The women and children were taken away as slaves, and 
most of them sold to the French. Thus perished the Foxes, 
whom Monsieur de Lamotte had induced to come to Detroit. 

“As soon as the Maskoutins and Quiquapous of the Great 
Villages had learned of what had been done, they sent out sev- 
eral war parties, some to the Bay, others to Detroit and all the 
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avenues, putting to flight the other Nations, who dared not 
await their attack, until Monsieur de Louvigny besieged them 
in their Fort in which they were entrenched, and by means of 
bombing forced them to surrender, sparing their life. Their 
lives were spared by de Louvigny, much against the will and 
strong representations of the other Nations, who wished to 
exterminate them”. [Vol. 1, pp. 623-625]. 

It is, of course, well known that Antoine de Lamothe-Cadillac 
(who is the “de Lamotte” of the story) arriving with some 
fifty soldiers at Detroit, in July, 1701, built there a Fort, which 
he called, Fort Pontchartrain, as well as a Magazine and some 
houses—it is equally well known, that this was very displeas- 
ing to the English and to many of the Indian Tribes. 

It is certain that de Lamothe-Cadillac gathered round Fort 
Pontchartrain, bands: of Ottawas, Hurons, Miamis, and Ma- 
hingans and kept some of the aboriginal Pottawottamies. 

The circumstances of the investment and massacre of the 
Foxes (Renards, Outagamies) is somewhat differently told by 
Garneau: Histoire du Canada, 7th. ed., Paris, 1928, Vol. I, pp. 
478-481. 


II 
THE LAST INDIAN COUNCIL OF THE FRENCH AT DETROIT 


By the Capitulation of Montreal, September 8, 1760, it was 
agreed that the French troops at Detroit, Michillimackinac and 
other Posts should be withdrawn to Montreal, Three Rivers or 
Quebec to be sent to France at the earliest opportunity. Pos- 
session was not taken by the British Forces of Detroit till 
November 29, 1760, or of Michillimackinac till the following 
year}. 

The Indians in the West around Detroit, Michillimackinac, 
&c., had been on the whole faithful in their adhesion to the 


1Riddell, Michigan Under British Rule: Law and Law Courts, 1760-1796, 9-13. 
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cause of France: several Councils of the French with them are 
recorded of more or less importance. 

The Capitulation of Montreal did not make certain the Brit- 
ish sovereignty of Nouvelle France: and the French Com- 
manders lost no opportunity to secure the continued friend- 
ship of the native tribes. 

De Belestre, (Piquotée de Belestre) in command at Detroit, 
took occasion to hold a Council at that Post, before the sur- 
render to Major Rogers who had already demanded possession. 
This was held November 28, 1760, and was attended by Hurons, 
Ottawas, Potawotamis and Sauteux. 


A full report? was made by de Belestre to the President of 
the Navy Board, Paris, June 16, 1762 which (translated) reads 
as follows :— 


“COUNCIL 


held, November 28th, 1760 at Detroit, in the presence of Sieur 
de Belestre, Captain of the troops detached from the Marine, 
Commandant at the said Post by the Hurons, Outaonons, Pout- 
ewatamis and Saulteux. 

Speech of the Indians :— 

“My Father, you see the children of Onontio® assembled in 
your house to say with tearful eyes how grieved we are to see 
you depart, as, since you have been our inspiration, our vil- 
lages have been ever tranquil despite the war and the misery 
we have experienced. Our warriors have such confidence in 
you, that they feel sure of success, when you employ them. 

“All the Chiefs and Old Men who are now gathered in your 
house wish to say to you what was agreed with the English 
when we were at Niagara*. The Commandant told us that 
the war would cause many troubles, but that we would be un- 
molested if we agreed to his proposal. 


*Public Archives of Canada: the Record of the Council is copied in Series 
C iiA, Vol. 105-2 pp. 609 sqq; the letter of Transmission in do. do. do. p. 606; 
the Reply to de Belestre in Series B, Vol. 115-1, p. 155, (June 25th, 1762). 

*The French Governor of Canada was sometimes so-called but properly the 
— was given to the King of France. 

he word appears as ‘‘Magara”’ in the copy in the Canadian Archives but the 
error is obvious. 
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“That Chief gave us a collar of porcelaine saying :—‘My 
Brothers, the word I now give you is not evil, on the contrary 
it is given you that you may live in peace. I propose that we 
live as Brothers, your warriors not to attack us, promising you 
by this collar never to invade your lands’. We accepted the 
word on this condition. 

“To-day we see clearly that the English have deceived us, 
failing in the promise given not to come to Detroit. We are 
now resolved to send to all the Nations so that we may gather 
in the Spring. to drive the English from our land. 


Reply, 


“My Children, 1 have listened to you with attention. I thank 
you for the sorrow you express at my departure. 

“Tt is unfortunate that you have allowed yourselves to be de- 
ceived by the enemies of Onontio but the drink® which governs 
all your actions is the sole cause of it. I have told you many 
times that that accursed liquor had made you rush to your 
downfall by relaxing your energy for war. 

“You are, then, the sole authors of your downfall while your 
Brothers, the French, were bending all their energies to save 
you from the slavery in which you now find yourself. 

“And you should accordingly plainly see as I have often told 
you that the Englishman is desirous only of your destruction, 
as to-day he refuses you the help to keep you in life. 


A Pipe of Peace (Calumet) 


“Here is the word of Peace which we place in your hands to 
be given to our true Father® to ask him not to abandon his 
children. Assure him that whatever misery may come never 
will we have any other Father than him. We confidently be- 
lieve that our captivity will not be for long and that ‘the Eng- 


5The French were never tired in inveighing against the English Rum, while 
the English were equally bitter against the French Brandy—no comparative 
statement from an independent source is in existence showing the relative merits 
and demerits of the different ‘‘Fire-waters”’. 

®6Of course, the King of France. 
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lishman will not have the advantage forever—in the meantime, 
we are going to withdraw to the region of the Illinois to keep 
our wives and children alive. You know our powder is ex- 
hausted and we must hunt with bow and arrow. As to you, 
my Father, if you wish to remain with us, our warriors promise 
you to do your will—you, it is, my Father, who will continue 
to give them heart and lead them by the hand. 

“You are not ignorant, my Father, that all the Nations are 
angry against the English, seeing them become Masters and 
sending all the French beyond the Great Lake’ so that they 
may be the more free to get rid of us [& se defaire de nous]. 
If our true Father lets go our hand, the Englishman becomes 
our Master; but we hope that he who has made us live for so 
long, will have pity on us and redeem us from slavery. In this 
confidence, we are going to work to save ourselves from the 
treachery of the English, and waiting for one to come to deliver 
us from our captivity. 

“Courage, take pity on our wives and our children, it is in you 
that we place our hope, being certain that you will represent 
our misery to our Father who is on the other side of the Great 
Lake praying him that he will not cast aside his children, our 
hearts will be sore so long as we see the Red Flag over our land 
—we who have always loved the White®. 

“To-day we no longer have anything to do with those who have 
stolen our lands—that is why we speak thus to you before them. 


Reply 


“T shall not fail to transmit this word to your Father on 
your behalf and I shall show him your misery and the attach- 
ment you have for him—the good will that he has always had 
for his children since he took them by the hand assures you 
that he will not reject your word, he will have pity on you if 
you remain always attached to him. 


The “Great Water”, the Ocean, is here meant. 

®*The time had not come for the Tricolor; the White Flag of the Bourbons, 
the Flag of the Fleur-de-lis, was still the Flag of France; the Red Cross Banner 
was, as it is, that of Britain. 
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“You know that I am not my own master and that I must go 
to the place assigned to me—remaining in the hope of my 
speedy return, it is your task, you Old Men, to keep the war: 
riors firm in their good resolutions. 

“You are quite right, my Children, in thinking that the Eng- 
lishman will not treat you so gently as your Father—it will 
not take long for you to experience that. It is for you to de- 
cide as to retiring to the country of the Illinois—where you 
will be able to support your wives and children—there you 
will find a Father® who will give you heart, and it is for you, 
my Children, to follow the counsels he will give you.” 


It may be noted that de Belestre” in his letter of transmis- 
sion seeks the favor of Monseigneur for his only surviving son; 
he was an officer under Dumas, Commandant at Belle Riviére, 
and was taken prisoner by the Cherokees (Charaki)—these 
Indians would not deliver him to the English but made him a 
Chief. He succeeded in detaching them from the English to 
the French cause. During the five years he had been with 
them, they had taken a Fort with a garrison of 500 men on 
the River of the Cherokees; they had fought three times with 
Major Grand and ravaged Virginia and Carolina. The young 
de Belestre had taken a number of the Chiefs of the different vil- 
lages to De Neon, Commandant at the Illinois, where they made 
peace with the Illinois and “Missoury” Indians. The Com- 
mandant, De Neon, had given him a detachment of 50 men with 
whom he returned to the Cherokee country and carried on a 
continuous war against the English. 

His father asked that he might be given a Company in Lou- 
isiana, especially as he had served there five years. 

Monseigneur, acknowledging the receipt of the Report and 
the Calumet, said that he knew of the son’s services and hoped 
that they might induce M. de Kerlerec, the Commandant at 
Louisiana, to recommend his advancement, in which case, &c, 
&c, (the usual thing). 


°*The country along the Mississippi was to remain French for some years. 
The modern spelling is ‘“Beletre’”’. 
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III 


TAKEN PRISONER BY THE INDIANS: WHEN DETROIT WAS CANADIAN 


By the famous Treaty of Paris, September 3, 1783, ratified 
by Congress, January 4, 1784, the territory to the west and 
south of what we now know as the Great Lakes and connect- 
ing rivers, was acknowledged to belong to the new nation. 
Yet a large part of it, including Detroit, remained in Brit- 
ish hands. The Treaty had provided that no legal obstruc- 
tion should be placed against the collection of debts duly 
owing to British creditors, and some of the separate States 
had kept in force the legislation preventing their nationals 
paying the debts they owed to British creditors; the United 
States of America had no power to interfere and compel 
obedience to the terms of the Treaty, and Britain kept posses- 
sion of the Lake Posts to the right of the international waters, 
as a sort of security for the payment of these debts. This 
state of affairs continued until Jay’s Treaty provided that the 
_ United States should pay these debts, and Britain should give 
up the territory she was holding. Accordingly, for a time, 
Detroit and considerable other territory, de jure belonging to 
the United States, was de facto British. At first, it was part 
of the enormous Province of Quebec, formed by the Quebec Act 
of 1774 (14 George III, cap. 83). On the division of this 
Province in 1791 into the Provinces of Upper Canada and Low- 
er Canada, Detroit became part of the former Province. 

- John Graves Simcoe was sent out from England in 1791, to 
become the first Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, under 
Sir Guy Carleton, Lord Dorchester, the Governor-in-Chief of 
both Canadas. Simcoe was a real Lieutenant-Governor, being 
_the Lieutenant of Lord Dorchester when he was not in the 
Province (and that turned out to be the permanent condition, 
Dorchester, living in the Lower Province all the time) ; and he 
was a Governor in fact, exercising his function even more con- 
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tinuously and effectively than the Governor of a State of the 
Union at the present time. In this as in many other respects, 
Simcoe and the other early Lieutenant-Governors of this Prov- 
ince were in striking contrast with the present Lieutenant- 
Governors of a Canadian Province, who are not Lieutenants 
of the Governor-General, he having no functions or duties in 
Provincial matters, and they do not govern,—a more perfect 
“Lucus a non lucendo” it would be hard to imagine, but it is 
on a par with the inconsistency between form and fact so com- 
mon in the Constitution of British countries. 

Simcoe, then, had cast upon him the actual government of the 
nascent Province, and the calls upon his attention were multi- 
farious, ranging from selecting Judges and Sheriffs to attend- 
ing to the development of salt-works—from treating with the 
Indians for a surrender of territory to entertaining—and, in- 
cidentally being libelled by—La Rochefoucault-Liancourt—from 
fortifying the Miamis to founding the Town of York, now our 
Queen City of Toronto. 

The command at Detroit was given to Colonel England, who 
was an Imperial officer, and not wholly under Simcoe, Dor- 
chester retaining the military command in his own hands, much 
to Simcoe’s disgust and discomfiture, as he had supposed that 
he would be given a free hand in military as in civil matters. 
But he had many communications with England; the Indians 
were troublesome and suspicious of the British—they, not. un- 
naturally, thought that their rights had not been cared for in 
the peace Treaty of Paris in 1783. Not that they imagined 
that the new Republic would be more generous—they had had 
experiences, which showed that the tender mercies of the 
American Colonist did not extend to the Indian. The apoth- 
egm, “The only good Indian is a dead Indian” had not yet, 
indeed, been framed—or, at least, spoken; but the underlying 
principle of it was very much in evidence. The Indian, with 
some exceptions, was not a reliable friend to the Great Father 
across the Big Water, who had but recently taken the place of 
Onontio, the King of France. Many letters are extant between 
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Simcoe and England, some of which will be found in the valu- 
able Michigan Pioneer Collections, Vol. XII (1887), pp. 44, 
144, 148, 172. Others are to be found in the Wolford Papers, 
collected by the late John Ross Robertson, a copy of which is 
in the Reference Library, Toronto. 

I give here a copy of one letter to Simcoe from England, as 
illustrative of some of the difficulties, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Province and the Commandant of the Post were called 
upon to meet in those early times, “When Detroit was Cana- 
dian”. It is to be found in Vol. II, and reads as follows: 


Detroit, December 29th, 1792. 
Sir: 

Immediately after I was honoured with Your Excellency’s commands 
relative to Oliver Spencer, a prisoner boy, taken by the Indians in the 
neighbourhood of Fort Washington, I applied to Colonel McKee to 
endeavour to obtain his release, and an express was immediately sent 
by him to his correspondent at the Glaze where the boy is, and have 
the honour now to enclose you a copy of the answer he received. I 
regret exceedingly that our endeavours have not yet been as successful 
as my anxiety for a boy under his description induced me to hope, but 
we have so far succeeded as to ensure the boy being properly taken 
care of, and as the Colonel proposes going to the Foot of the Rapids as 
soon as the ice is sufficiently formed as to admit of his travelling, there 
is little doubt but from his influence he will be able to obtain his 
release, and bring him with him on his return here, where every pos- 
sible care shall be taken of him by me till the navigation opens and a 
proper opportunity offers of sending him to you in order that he may 
be restored to his parents. 

I did not receive a letter which Mr. Hammond in his letter to you 
mentioned to have addressed to me, and which I beg you will be pleased 
to inform him, lest he should consider me inattentive in not acknowledg- 
ing it, as I suppose it related to this unfortunate boy. The purport of 
it shall be fully attended to, and I hope to be able to acquaint you by 
the Winter ‘express that-I am in possession: of him. 

I have the honour to send Your Pxcellency copies of returns of the 
strength of the Americans at Fort Jefferson, which were lately sent to 
Colonel McKee by them. You will perceive that they are not very 
strong in ordnance provisions ammunition, or stores, though their 
number of men has lately increased. The account that accompanied 
these returns to Colonel McKee mentions the little turtle (an Indian 
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Chief) being lately arrived at the Foot of the Rapids, with twenty-six 
more forces, and four head of horned cattle; therefore suppose the 
cattle guard mentioned by a prisoner taken at the attack on the 
Militia at Fort Sinclair (a new fort lately built) has been discovered, 
and the cattle taken or destroyed. The account further mentions that 
the Indians who have lately returned from war say that there is a 
large body of troops assembled at Fort Hamilton, and that in conse- 
quence the Indians propose to keep together at the Glaze as much as 
possible, and look out. 
I have the honor to be Your Excellency’s 
very obedient and most humble servant, 
R. G. ENGLAND 
Lieut. Colonel Commanding 

His Excellency 

Colonel Simcoe, ete. ete. 











WuHen Micuican Was Born 


By Wape MILuIs 
DETROIT 


OME one has observed that the birth of the several states 
S that have been organized subsequent to the original thir- 
teen has generally been attended by acute political pains, and 
in that respect Michigan affords no exception. Also, her entry 
into the family of the United States was marked not only by 
seriously conflicting political considerations but also by a pro- 
found legal question which has never yet been fully answered, 
and by undue delay caused by a boundary line controversy with 
Ohio which was adjusted eventually by a compromise, though 
for many years afterward lingering doubts were entertained as 
to the propriety and the justice of that settlement and of the 
methods by which it was accomplished. 

That boundary line controversy is briefly and airily disposed 
of by many writers as though it were a trifling line fence dis- 
pute. It frequently is referred to jocularly as the “Toledo 
War”, but seldom does one find a clear explanation of. its 
broad political significance or of its importance as an historical 
incident. 

To one who has an interest in jurisprudence the legal ques- 
tion mentioned still affords a field for academic study, for the 
precise points which were involved were not settled on their 
merits by a court of competent jurisdiction, but they seem to 
have been disposed of on the grounds of political expediency 
alone. 

In the discussions and the activities which this boundary 
line controversy caused, the youthful secretary and acting-gov- 
ernor of Michigan Territory, Stevens T. Mason, took a com- 
manding lead with an earnestness of purpose and a compelling 
logic of argument that would have been highly creditable to 
any statesman, even one who might have possessed riper wis- 
dom and greater maturity of years. His urgency in pressing 
the claims of Michigan in this boundary controversy incurred 
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the displeasure of President Andrew Jackson who thereupon 
appointed a successor to relieve him. Mason laid the subject 
before Congress with an insistence that would not be silenced 
and he wrung from the lips of former President John Quincy 
Adams, who at the time was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the despondent confession: 


“Never in the course of my life have I known a controversy 
of which all the right was so clear on one side and all the power 
so overwhelmingly on the other.” 


In the midst of this controversy and from the cloudy political 
atmosphere which then prevailed, Michigan, in 1835, suddenly 
emerged from her status as a Territory and was transformed 
into a SOVEREIGN STATE, organized under a written con- 
stitution, with a duly elected governor (Mason) and other state 
officers, with established courts and the other machinery of 
state government, all of which agencies proceeded immediately 
to function under that new constitution. United States sena- 
tors and a representative from the new state were chosen but 
they were denied their seats in Congress. All this further 
complicated the situation and from November, 1835, until Jan- 
uary 26, 1837, Michigan was a duly organized state but was 
OUTSIDE THE UNION. 

Let us turn back the pages of history to the record of these 
events which occurred a hundred years ago and read again 
some chapters of the original story. 

Michigan was formed from a part of the Northwest Territory. 
The remainder of that portion of the national domain is now 
embraced in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. An act of the United States Congress of July 13, 1787, 
commonly known in history as the Ordinance of 1787, providing 
for the government of the Northwest Territory, specified that 
there should be formed out of that Territory not less than three 
nor more than five states and defined what their respective 
boundaries should be. 
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The Ordinance provided positively for the creation of three 
states within that Territory and provisionally for two more, 
in which event the northern boundary of the first three and 
the southern boundary of the other two should be fixed by an 
east and west line drawn through the southerly bend or ex- 
treme of Lake Michigan. The Ordinance also provided: 


“And whenever any of the said states shall have sixty thousand 
free inhabitants therein, such state shall be admitted, by its 
delegates, into the Congress of the United States, on an equal 
footing with the original states in all respects whatever.” 


As early as 1830 the people in Michigan Territory began 
seriously to agitate the subject of forming a state government, 
and in the fall of 1832 an expression of opinion favorable to the 
project was given by vote at the general election. About that 
time, however, an outbreak of cholera in the territory and the 
Black Hawk War diverted the minds of the citizens and the 
consideration of governmental questions was temporarily sus- 


pended. 

In 1834 the subject was revived and a census was taken which 
showed a total of over 87,000 inhabitants, considerably more 
than were necessary to entitle Michigan to admission to the 
Union as a state under the compact which was embodied in 
the Ordinance of 1787. 

In May, 1835, a convention of delegates to a constitutional 
convention met in Detroit and framed a constitution which 
was submitted to the people and was approved by them in 
October of that year. At the same time that the constitution 
was voted upon state officers were elected and they, upon the 
adoption of that instrument, assumed their respective offices. 

Michigan framed and adopted that first constitution without 
any enabling act or consent of Congress first obtained. It 
might be construed in effect as a declaration of independence. 
This was all based upon the contention that by the Ordinance 
of 1787, the people of Michigan Territory when they exceeded 
60,000 in number had an absolute right to form a new state and 
when so formed Congress was bound to recognize and to admit 
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it into the Union. The language of the Ordinance of 1787 as 
above quoted was positive and mandatory in its form. Michi- 
gan had complied with all the conditions relative to the admis- 
sion of a new state into the Union which that Act prescribed. 

When Michigan was organized as a Territory by act of Con- 
gress January 11, 1805, the first section of that act defined her 
boundaries as follows: 


“That from and after the thirtieth day of June next, all that 
part of the Indiana territory which lies north of a line drawn 
east from the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan, until 
it shall intersect Lake Hrie, and east of a line drawn from the 
said southerly bend through the middle of said lake to its 
northern extremity, and thence due north to the northern 
boundary of the United States, shall for the purpose of tempo- 
rary government, constitute a separate territory and shall be 
ealled Michigan.” 


This definition of the boundary it will be noted accorded 
with the provisions relative thereto which were embodied in 


the Ordinance of 1787. 

As a matter of fact however, due to error in early maps of 
this region, the “southerly bend or extreme” of Lake Michigan 
was shown to be much farther north than it really is, and a 
due east and: west line from the point specified would in fact 
intersect Lake Erie somewhere west of Sandusky, Ohio, and 
Maumee Bay and the site of Toledo would lie north of it and 
hence be included in Michigan. This error however did not 
seem to challenge the attention of any one particularly for 
nearly thirty years, although when Ohio framed its state con- 
stitution in 1802 a proviso relative to its northern boundary 
was inserted the purpose of which was to secure the location of 
that boundary far enough north to include Maumee Bay. This 
however in its own terms depended for its adoption upon the 
assent of Congress which Ohio sought but did not obtain. 
Meanwhile for that long period Michigan as a Territory as- 
sumed and maintained jurisdiction over the area that subse- 
quently became the subject of the boundary line controversy. 
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The territorial government had appointed officers who per- 
formed their official duties; it had levied and collected taxes, 
had administered both civil and criminal matters therein and 
had granted charters to corporations which without objections 
from any source had exercised their functions, and Congress 
had located Michigan University lands on the Maumee River, 
all within the area to which Ohio after a lapse of three decades 
and without previous specific objection now asserted a claim. 

As population increased and as the value and importance of 
the Great Lakes and their harbors became more apparent, it 
was obvious that Port Lawrence (Toledo) as then called, 
located on Maumee Bay at the mouth of the Maumee River, 
was destined to become a great commercial center, and as Mich- 
igan began to take steps toward becoming a state, then for the 
first time and under the leadership of Governor Lucas of Ohio, 
a movement was launched to further the interests of that state 
by securing if possible that important harbor and a narrow 
strip of rich agricultural land extending westward to the 
Indiana line. In furtherance of these endeavors the first move 
was the attempt by Ohio to organize a new county very largely 
out of an area which by the wording of the Ordinance of 1787, 
and by subsequent acts of Congress had been declared to be a 
part of Michigan. 

Ohio’s claim was based upon these contentions: That when 
the Ordinance of 1787 was adopted the true location of the 
southern extreme of Lake Michigan was unknown and that it 
was supposed to be much farther north than it actually was; 
that in contemplation of this error the convention which adopt- 
ed a constitution for that state under an enabling act of 
Congress had accepted the boundary line specified in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 and restated in the act of Congress referred to 
but with this proviso: 


“that if the southerly bend or extreme of Lake Michigan should 
extend so far south that a line drawn due east from it should 
not intersect Lake Erie, or if it should intersect said Lake Erie 
east of the mouth of the Miami (Maumee) River of the lakes 
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then and in that case, with the assent of Congress of the United 
States, the northern boundary of this state shall be established 
by and extend to a line running from the southerly extreme of 
Lake Michigan to the most northerly extreme of the Miami 
(Maumee) Bay.” 


It appears therefore that Ohio undertook to fix the eastern 
terminus of the boundary in a manner that would serve its own 
purposes. After the constitution containing this proviso had 
been adopted, Congress had admitted Ohio as a state but with 
no specific reference to the proviso, and this, it was claimed, 
was an implied consent to it by Congress. Moreover, Con- 
gress had afterward admitted the states of Indiana (1816) and 
Illinois (1818) into the Union and in each instance had fixed 
their northern boundaries respectively considerably to the north 
of an east and west line drawn through the southerly bend or 
extreme of Lake Michigan, and this, it was insisted, it had un- 
doubted power to do under authority of the Federal Consti- 
tution as the supreme legislative authority of the Union, what- 
ever view might be taken of the Ordinance of 1787 as a compact. 

Michigan on the other hand contended that Ohio’s position 
was equivalent to a claim that one party to a compact may an- 
nul it at its own pleasure; that Congress had never consented to 
any change in the boundary between Michigan and Ohio as 
originally fixed; that Ohio had applied for the consent of Con- 
gress to the location of the boundary which it had itself sug- 
gested by the proviso above mentioned and had failed to obtain 
it; that in effect Michigan had further right to the area in 
dispute by adverse possession for Ohio had stood by without 
protest while Michigan had for nearly thirty years exercised 
jurisdiction over the disputed area. It was further argued | 
that after Michigan had developed that area to a point where 
its great value was now apparent, Ohio was merely seeking to 
enrich herself by acquiring it and that her desire in that re- 
spect was based upon no just nor adequate showing of right, 
also that what had been done in the cases of Indiana and 

-Illinois had no bearing whatever and did not affect the situa- 
tion. 
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The case, therefore, stood upon the Ordinance of 1787 un- 
affected in Ohio’s favor by any subsequent congressional action, 
and in effect whatever errors of fact might have influenced the 
wording of that famous Act, the question of a proper interpre- 
tation of the intent of Congress was the real problem which 
had to be decided. 

Ohio had succeeded in procuring a resolution of Congress 
authorizing an official survey of the boundary and in having 
that survey include the territory which she claimed. William 
Harris ran the line under the direction of the Surveyor Gen- 
eral. Henceforth that was known as the “Harris” line. There- 
upon the legislature of Ohio promptly ratified and adopted 
that line as the northern boundary of the state. On February 
23, 1835, the Ohio Legislature passed an act extending the 
jurisdiction of that state to the Harris line and steps were 
taken to form a new county comprised partly of a portion of 
this new territory which the Harris line embraced, the same 
law also providing for the election of county and township 
officers and for remarking permanently the new northern bound- 
ary of the state to conform to the Harris line which Ohio 
considered was now definitely established. Michigan countered 
by passing an act providing for the punishment of any Ohio 
citizen who should attempt to exercise any official functions 
within the area in dispute, and she also sent a sheriff with 
deputies to prevent Ohio from remarking the boundary which 
that state proposed to adopt. 

Governor Lucas mobilized the militia of his state to the 
number of 600 at Perrysburg, and Governor Mason of Michigan 
promptly sent a force of 1,000 of Michigan militia which en- 
camped at Toledo, twenty miles away. It was merely a show- 
ing of force on both sides and neither one of the belligerents 
either attacked the other or diminished the safe distance which 
separated them, and after a’few days all those forces were 
withdrawn. 

The Harris line was run in accordance with the Ohio pro- 
viso. Its easterly terminus was the most northerly cape of 
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Maumee Bay. This proviso had not at that time been assented 
to by Congress and therefore was not effective. Surveyor Gen- 
eral Tiffin was a former governor of Ohio and he was charged 
with unwarranted zeal in this matter in the interest of his 
state. The running of this line brought a prompt inquiry ad- 
dressed to the Surveyor General by General Lewis Cass of 
Michigan requesting information as to the authority for this 
action. Michigan followed the inquiry of General Cass with 
such a strong memorial on the subject addressed to Congress 
that the President ordered a new survey to mark the boundary 
and John A. Fulton was selected to perform the work. His 
line which afterward was referred to as the “Fulton” line 
intersected Lake Erie at a point about seven miles south of 
the Harris line thereby confirming the site of Toledo as being 
in Michigan. It developed that the Fulton survey omitted to 
establish the latitude of the southern extreme of Lake Michigan 
or that of the point where the line intersected Lake Erie, and 
as its location was unacceptable to Ohio that state prevailed 
upon Congress to take still further observations and to run 
another line, with directions that the work be completed by 
December 31, 1835. This work was intrusted to Captain 
Andrew Talcott of the Army. His principal assistant in the 
field was Lieutenant Robert E. Lee who afterward achieved 
lasting fame as commander-in-chief of the Confederate Army 
in the War of the Rebellion. The Talcott line coincided prac- 
tically with the Fulton line, and it determined the points of 
latitude referred to which previous surveys had omitted. 

In the meantime President Jackson was disturbed by the 
serious character which the controversy had assumed and he 
ordered the Attorney General of the United States to investi- 
gate and report to him on the questions of fact and law which 
were involved. The report of the Attorney General sustained 
the contentions of Michigan. It was well known that the per- 
sonal leanings of the President favored Ohio. A campaign was 
coming on and the dominant party which was then in power 
wished to cultivate the favor of not only Ohio but of Indiana 
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and Illinois also and to be assured of the electoral votes from 
those states. To sustain Michigan would doubtless insure her 
support in the electoral college but at the same time would 
probably lose more votes and the greater political help which 
those three states might otherwise be depended upon to give. 
Then there was the embarrassing opinion of the Attorney 
General. If the President followed that he would have to 
sustain Michigan even if the services of the United States 
Army should be required in doing so, and that was no time to 
challenge public criticism by any such action. The situation, 
however, was intolerable. Here was. Michigan, a full fledged 
state but outside the Union. Here was the embarrassment over 
the boundary line that must be settled. To make matters even 
worse, it had been planned in order to maintain the evenly 
balanced ratio between slave and free states that Michigan, a 
free state, should be paired with Arkansas where slavery exist- 
ed and that both should be admitted at the same time; but 
there seemed to be no legitimate reason for holding Arkansas 
back and if she were admitted first (as she was) and thus add 
to the pro-slavery element in Congress, that would raise a 
storm of protest in the north to the further discomfiture of the 
party then in power and possibly contribute to its defeat in 
the coming election. 
At last a happy thought occurred (which reminds us of re- 
cent times). Send commissioners to settle the problem! 
Messrs. Richard Rush of Philadelphia and Benjamin C. How- 
ard of Baltimore were appointed and came on the scene to 
conciliate and to compose the difficulty—and they returned 
to Washington presently with the reluctant admission that 
their well intended efforts were unwelcome to both parties to 
the controversy and that their mission was entirely fruitless. 
The rage of President Jackson over this failure is said to 
have been monumental, even for that most tempestuous figure 
among all our public characters. In fancy we can hear him 
say: “By the Eternal, fix up something, and tell Michigan she 
must take it or stay out.” 
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The crack of the administration whip was not, however, sub- 
mitted to without a battle in Congress in which John Quincy 
Adams in the House of Representatives and Thomas H. Benton 
in the Senate, who forsook his regular party affiliation on this 
question, led the fight for Michigan. It was an unequal fight 
in Congress, for while Ohio, already admitted as a state, was 
represented by two senators and sixteen representatives, Michi- 
gan’s two senators and the one lone representative had not been 
seated, and while the territorial representative was still on 
duty he had no vote. 

While this was going on Governor Mason of Michigan -pro- 
posed that inasmuch as the facts involved were clear and un- 
disputed, a legal determination of the law and a finding on 
the question of the intent of Congress itself in framing the 
Ordinance of 1787 and of subsequent acts applicable to the 
question of boundary, by a competent legal tribunal, would be 
entirely satisfactory and that Michigan would abide by the 
result of such a decision. He therefore proposed that the mat- 


ter be certified to the Supreme Court and gave assurance that 
he would cooperate by making every reasonable effort to secure 
an early adjudication of the question in that way. Ohio de 
clined this proposal on the ground that the question involved 
was purely a political one and that it was doubtful if the 
Supreme Court had jurisdiction to entertain such a proceeding 


anyway. 

It is only fair to say that at that time the right of the Su- 
preme Court to act upon such a question had not been deter- 
mined and that the best legal minds were not in harmony on 
the question of the propriety of such a course of procedure. 
No precedent had as yet been established in any similar case, 
but it is interesting to note, in passing, the development of 
the law in that regard. 

The first instance of a suit of any kind by one state against 
another before the Supreme Court of the United States occurred 
in 1799. It involved a controversy between New York and 
Connecticut and is reported in 4 Dallas I. 
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In 1838, in the case of Rhode Island versus Massachusetts, 
12 Peters 657, this Court for the first time was called upon to 
decide whether it possessed jurisdiction under the Federal Con- 
stitution to decide a conflict between two states of the Union 
involving a disputed boundary line and the sovereignty over 
disputed territory. A motion to dismiss this proceeding for 
alleged ‘want of jurisdiction was argued by Daniel Webster 
but the Court by a majority opinion, Chief Justice Taney dis- 
senting, held that it possessed that jurisdiction. This case was 
on the docket for nearly seven years during which period 
numerous dilatory motions and other incidental proceedings 
were disposed of. In 1845 it was decided upon its merits in 
favor of Massachusetts. The principal defense which was urged 
was that it involved a suit for merely political rights, but by 
the decision of the Court that contention was set at rest for 
all time. 

Following this notable case, which was one of high conse- 
quence in inspiring a respect for the position of the Supreme 
Court as arbitrator between sovereignties, a similar suit was 
brought by the state of Missouri against Iowa to determine the 
right to a valuable strip of territory over 2,000 square miles in 
extent on the northern and southern boundaries respectively 
of the two states. The controversy in this instance had been 
going on for ten years and both states meanwhile had mobi- 
lized troops to defend their respective claims. The decision 
was in favor of Iowa, and Missouri promptly acquiesced there- 
in. 

In 1855, Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan in the course of a 
speech to the Senate took occasion to refer to these cases and 
paid an eloquent tribute to the Court. He said: 


“It is an impressive spectacle, almost a sublime one, to see nine 
men all of mature age and some of them in the extremity of human 
life sit here in the Supreme Court establishing great principles 
essential to private and public prosperity and to the duration of 
the government whose influence is felt throughout the whole Union 
and whose decrees are implicitly obeyed. It is not the influence of 
the sword. It is a great moral 
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spectacle to see the decrees of the judges of the Supreme Court on 
the most vital questions obeyed in such a country as this. They 
determine questions of boundaries between independent states proud 
of their character and position and tenacious of their rights, but 
who yet submit. They have stopped armed men in our country. 
Iowa and Missouri had almost gone to arms about their boundary 
line but they were stopped by the intervention of the Court. In 
Europe armies run lines and they run them with bayonets and 
cannon. They are marked with ruin and devastation. In our 
country they are run by an order of the court. They are run by an 
unarmed surveyor with his chain and his compass and the monu- 
ments which he puts down are not monuments of devastation but 
peaceable ones.” 


In the case of Alabama versus Georgia, 23 Howard 505, 
which was argued December 14, 1859, and decided May 1, 1860, 
an instance was afforded of two states on the very eve of their 
secession from the Union submitting controversies over their 
boundary line to the Supreme Court for decision under the 
Constitution which each of them was about to repudiate. 

In 1892, in the case of United States versus Texas (143 U. 8. 
621) the power of the United States itself as a party plaintiff 
to sue a state in order to fix a boundary was upheld. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan had occasion to pass upon 
the validity of the first constitution of Michigan in a case in 
which that question was raised as more or less of a collateral 
issue. That Court held: 


“The right to form a constitution and state government was as 
absolutely and irrevocably vested in and secured to the inhabitants 
of Michigan by the compact contained in the ordinance (Ordinance 
of 1787) as was the right of free government vested in and secured 
to the whole people of the American Union by the Constitution of 
the United States. Admission to the Union was not necessary to 
constitute a state government. The constitution and government 
formed by the people of Michigan in 1835, then, was authorized by 
the Ordinance and it was competent for the people to put the gov- 
ernment in operation and the acts of its first legislature were valid 
although the state was not admitted until January 26, 1837.” 
(Scott vs. Detroit Young Men Society’s Lessee, I Douglass 119). 
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In the light of these decisions, all of which were rendered 
long after the trouble between Michigan and Ohio arose, it is 
clear that Governor Mason of Michigan, although a youth of 
only twenty-three years at the time, in proposing and arguing 
as he did that the Supreme Court was the place where the 
controversy should be settled, was in reality standing on solid 
ground and was speaking with a wisdom far beyond that of 
many of his contemporaries. It is interesting to speculate on 
what decision the Supreme Court would have reached had it 
been given the opportunity to pass upon the profound legal 
problem to which the conflicting provisions in the compact in 
the Ordinance of 1787, the Constitution, and subsequent acts 
of Congress gave rise. As stated earlier in this paper, that 
precise problem has never yet been judicially determined and it 
is still open to debate as an academic question as it was a 
century ago. 

It is now conceded that the Supreme Court has the right and 
the power to settle disputes involving boundaries between 
states, and it is entirely probable that had the boundary ques- 
tion between Michigan and Ohio been determined by a decision 
of that Court, both states would have acquiesced promptly in 
the result and the admission of Michigan to the Union would 
not have met with any further objection or delay. 

We must remember, however, that while Michigan might have 
a right to recognition as a state in 1835, that right was not so 
absolute that its observance could be compelled. The language 
of the Federal Constitution that applies is: 


“New states may be admitted by the Congress into this Union”, 
and, “The Congess shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States.” 


Hence the recognition of a state and its admission into the 
Union is an act that lies within the power of the Congress 
alone to exercise, and in event of its refusal, even in the 
plainest case of right, no method of compelling action exists. 
Michigan therefore, though a state in fact from October, 1835, 
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to January, 1837, was a state out of the Union, and she had to 
stay out while awaiting favorable action by Congress. 

In 1836, President Jackson expressed a strong desire to 
bring this controversy to an end. Important as it was he felt 
that it had already claimed more attention than was desirable. 
Upon his insistent urging Congress agreed upon a proposition 
for the admission of the state on condition that it accept the 
Harris line as the southern boundary, and that it resign claim 
to the disputed territory to Ohio and accept instead a much 
larger territory which has since been known 4s the Upper 
Peninsula. 

The proposition was submitted to Michigan to be acted upon ~ 
by a convention of delegates chosen by the people for the 
purpose, and if accepted the state was to be received into the 
Union immediately. The intense feeling on the subject which 
prevailed in Michigan was still too strong to permit an accep- 
tance of this compromise, and in a convention of delegates 
which was held at Ann Arbor on September 4, 1836, it was 
rejected by an emphatic vote. 

Nevertheless, the interests which favored admission on the 
terms proposed began to grow more powerful. Active partisans 
of the President were extremely influential in the affairs of 
this state. A presidential election. was pending and they had 
a very natural desire to participate in it. Furthermore it ap- 
peared probable that a distribution of public lands or of the 
proceeds of their sale was about to occur soon, and unless 
Mchigan were admitted it would fail to receive its share. It 
became more and more manifest that Congress was master of 
the situation and that the state would sooner or later be 
obliged to accept such terms as that body might dictate. 

All these arguments were being driven home by public 
speeches and by articles in the press, and presently another 
convention was called which in the language of Mr. Justice 
Thomas M. Cooley: 


“assumed to represent the whole people though in fact originating 
in the caucus of the Jackson party and representing that party 
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i Delegates were ac- 
cordingly chosen under the forms of regular election who convened 
at Ann Arbor December 6, 1836 and with no more authority than any 
party caucus, assumed in the name of the state the sovereign power 
of accepting the proposition of Congress. No precedents can be more 
baseless than this assumption of authority by the convention; people 
ridiculed its meeting and christened it the “Frost Bitten Conven- 
tion”; but the dominant party in Congress found it convenient to 
accept its action as a solemn act of state government.” 


On January 26, 1837, Congress passed an act entitled “An 
act to admit the State of Michigan into the Union, upon an 
equal footing with the original states.” Section one of that 
act reads: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That the 
state of Michigan shall be one, and is hereby declared to be one, of 
the United States of America, and admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original states, in all respects whatever.” 


President Jackson approved the act immediately and by this 
door Michigan entered, more properly saying perhaps, broke 
into the Union. 


To quote again from the language of Mr. Justice Cooley: 


“The act which thus assumed to admit Michigan into the Union 
upon a false assumption of facts was one which would have been 
idle to quarrel with or condemn. The 
state had maintained its honor in standing upon its rights and the 
compromise which by a species of fraud was forced upon it gave 
more than it took away and left the state a decided gainer in the 
transaction.” 





The events incident to the admission of Michigan as a state 
which we have endeavored to set forth in brief narrative form, 
are so far in the background of time as to be almost completely 
forgotten, and as we have stated, they now seem to be accorded 
only scant notice or reference. To the present day reader such 
references frequently serve only to confuse one’s mind and 
they do not attach to those incidents the importance which 
they deserve; but at the time of their occurrence these inci- 
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dents assumed major importance as national problems and 
they engaged the best thought of the most prominent states- 
men of that day as the legislative records of Michigan and 
Ohio and the records of Congress so clearly disclose. 

The Detroit Free Press, “On guard for over a Century”, was 
an outstanding leader in directing public thought on the sub- 
ject in its editorial discussions and in its news columns, while 
the young governor of Michigan, Stevens T. Mason, stands out 
conspicuously in the record as a man who is deserving of our 
lasting remembrance and gratitude. 

In crossing the line that separates Michigan from Ohio on 
almost any of the numerous highways which intersect it one 
can notice that the exact location of the line is indicated by 
small rectangualr stone markers which are set up at frequent 
intervals extending from the eastern boundary of Indiana on 
the west to Maumee Bay on the east. It is unusual we believe 
to find the dividing lines between states to be so definitely and 
so emphatically marked. 

The government land survey of this region was completed 
long before this boundary controversy arose. In that survey 
the township and section lines were run in conformity with the 
cardinal points of the compass. It will be observed that the 
state line bears north of a true east and west line. It cuts 
through sections, farms, fields, and even buildings, and for the 
most part no highway is superimposed upon it. This not only 
looks strange on any detailed map of that region but it is 
plainly apparent to even a casual observer on the ground. This 
peculiarity, which has been noticed frequently by the writer, 
was one of the contributing factors that led to a study of the 
reasons and causes therefor. 

This study has resulted in information that proved to be more 
extended and fascinating than was anticipated. Aside from a 
consideration of the phases of the boundary question and of the 
admission of Michigan as a state we have been reminded again 
incidentally that the entire history of Michigan is unique. It 
has been subject in turn to the dominion of France, Great 
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Britian and the United States. The flag of Spain was once 
floating for a short time within its borders. It formed a part 
of the Northwest Territory and of the Territory of Indiana 
before it became the Territory of Michigan. To the events 
which attended its entry into the Union as the twenty-sixth 
state our national history affords no parallel. As the one . 
hundredth birthday of Michigan approaches and as we learn 
more concerning the events that marked its earlier years we all 
have reason to entertain a feeling of greater pride in our State 
of Michigan. 





LEMUEL SHATTUCK AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGANIA 


Epitep sy M. M. QuaIrE AND FLORENCE EMERY 
DETROIT 


UCH interest has been manifested in recent years in the 
M. Detroit beginnings of the University of Michigan, one 
result of which has been a decision by the regents that its 
founding dates from the year 1817. The “University of Mich- 
igania” as the institution was called, had a rather elaborate 
scheme of organization (product of the fertile brain of Judge 
Woodward), but in practice only two departments, preparatory 
to the University proper, seem to have actually functioned. 
These were the “Classical School,” conducted for some months 
by Hugh M. Dickie, and the “Lancastrian” or Primary School, 
conducted first by Lemuel Shattuck, and second by John 
Farmer. 

VReverend John Montieth formally accepted the office of Presi- 
~ dent of the University on September 8, 1817, and soon there- 
after: the task of establishing the institution was begun. On 
August 26 the Territorial. Legislature had appropriated the 
sum of $380 for the University, and the cornerstone of the 
building which was to become its home (a two-story, 24 by 50 
foot structure) was laid on September 24. Before long Hugh 
M. Dickie was engaged by the President to conduct the Class- 
ical School, whose opening was announced for February 2, 1818. 
About the same time the initial steps were being taken looking 
to the establishment of the Primary School. At Albany was a 
noted school conducted on the Lancastrian plan, which had been 
founded in 1812. Apparently its repute led President Monteith 
to look in this quarter for a man qualified to conduct the new 
Primary School at Detroit. The choice fell upon Lemuel Shat- 
tuck, at the time a schoolmaster of Troy, most of whose life to 
this time had been passed as a resident of New Ipswich, New 
Hampshire. His narrative of his engagement, and of his sub- 
sequent life at Detroit, prepared in 1844 from contemporary 
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diaries and documents, here presented to the reader, is now the 
property of the Massachusetts Historical Society.* 

Descendant of an early Massachusetts family, Shattuck was 
born in Ashby, New Hampshire, October 15, 1793. While still 
an infant he was taken by his parents to New Ipswich, and 
here and in the adjoining towns his life was passed until 1817. 
In this year, finding himself without employment, and “having 
a great desire to be useful,” he learned from a friend that by 
migrating to Troy or Albany he might obtain an engagement 
as a schoolmaster. His narrative describes his winter journey 
from New Ipswich to Troy, in December, 1817, where he ar- 
rived with a remaining capital of $9.46. He obtained a school 
almost immediately, receiving, during the next fifteen months 
of teaching, a monthly income (besides his board) of $16, half 
of which he succeeded in saving. More important than this, at 
Troy and Albany a new world had been opened to him, and to 
the end of his life he recalled with peculiar pleasure the period 
of it spent in this community. The portion of his narrative 
here presented begins with his plans for departure from Troy 
for Detroit in the spring of 1818, and concludes with his re- 
turn to New England at the close of 1821. 

His further career was one of substantial success and of con- 
siderable interest. From 1823 to 1833 he was engaged in the 
mercantile business at Concord, Massachusetts. From 1834 
until his death in 1859 he was engaged in publishing and sell- 
ing books in Boston. During these years he held numerous 
local offices, including six terms as a member of the City 
Council of Boston; and became the author of a number of 
works of varying interest and importance, and an active leader 
of genealogical and historical activities. He published a valu- 
able history of Concord, and a like valuable genealogy of the 
Shattuck family in America. He belonged to the American 
Antiquarian, and the Massachusetts Historical Societies, and 
was one of the founders of the New England Historic Genealog- 
ical Society, which was organized in his home. He was also 
deeply interested in statistics. He superintended the taking of 
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the census of Boston in 1845, and in this connection introduced 
important schedules and categories which were substantially 
incorporated in the State census of 1850 and in the U. S. cen- 
sus of the same year. On December 1, 1825, he married Clar- 
issa Baxter, a native of Boston, and they became the parents of 
five daughters. Although his career at Detroit was compara- 
tively brief, it affords a good illustration of the educational 
and cultural impetus which the sons of New England contri- 
buted to the Commonwealth of Michigan in the period of its 
beginnings. © 
“Although a schoolmaster, a writer, a publisher, and a seller 
of books, Shattuck was far from orthodox in his spelling. 
Ordinary misspellings aside, he was addicted, like many pen- 
men, to the practice of shortening many of his words instead 
of writing them out in full. Comparatively seldom, however, is 
there any doubt as to the word, or meaning, intended by the 
writer, and deeming that it would serve no useful purpose to 
reproduce all of his idiosyncrasies in print, the editors have 
ignored a large number of them, presenting instead the proper 
spelling of the words in question. Such changes have been 
made chiefly where, but for their making, it would be necessary 
to interpret the work, in brackets or in footnotes, to the reader. 
Where no such aid seems necessary, the original constructions 
have been commonly reproduced. V 

Although the editors are jointly responsible for the manner 
of printing the narrative, it may be proper to state that Miss 
Emery has performed the labor of making the copy and as- 
sembling the data for the footnotes, while Dr. Quaife has 
penned the introduction, and assisted more or less in giving 
the copy its final form. 
“On the 27th of March Rev. Dr. Coe? of Troy called on 
me while in the Lancasterian School’ in Albany, and stated he 
had been requested in a letter from Rev. John Monteith* of 
Detroit to obtain a gentlemen acquainted with the Lancastrien 
System of Education to proceed to that city to take charge of 
a new School which was about to be established there. As 
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no terms were proposed I stated to Dr. Coe that I should like 
to have him write to Mr. Monteith to obtain more particulars 
concerning the proposed institution than he was then able 
to communicate, and to ascertain on what terms such an in- 
dividual was expected to accept the proposal. 

A long time elapsed before an answer was recevd. In the 
meantime gentlemen often called on me to witness my manage- 
ment of the School, and other applications were made to engage 
in teaching. One gentleman—a member of the Legislater, was 
very urgent that I should go to Geneva, and another to Ithica, 
to undertake the charge of a school. I wrote to Dr. Coe and 
he replied urging me not to engage myself immediately; and 
I declined doing it until I heard from Detroit. x 
“On the 16th of May I received from Dr. Coe a letter® new 
ing one from Mr. Monteith proposing to have me come to De- 
troit, and offering me a salary of $800 per annum. I im- 
mediately determined to accept of the proposal and make 


preparations to go. Mr. Dale gave me the following certificate 
which I penned to [illegible] Rev. Mr. Monteith. 


“This may certify, that Mr. Lemuel Shattuck has attended 
the Albany Lancaster-School eight weeks, and has taken the 
principal charge thereof part of this time—that he has given 
evidence of his having acquired sufficient knowledge, both theo- 
retical and practical of the Lancaster system to enable him, 
when furnished with the necessary apparatus, to carry it into 
successful operation. 

Wm. A. Tweed Dale® 
Superintendent’\yv 


I purchased a lot of slates and a series of lessons such as 
were used in Mr. Dale’s School’ and made all the necessary 
preparations as speedily as I could to depart for the west. In 
the mean time I visited my friends in Troy, Greenbush and other 
places and bid them farewell. I also wrote letters to my 
brother and sister at the east, stating to them my whole plans 
and prospects. A journey such as I was then contemplating 
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to make was considered no small affair. It was going as many 
thought almost out of the world. Then there were no steam 
boats—canal boats, or railroads, to facilitate travel, but in 
stages and common vessels across the lakes was the only mode 
of travel. This rendered a journey in every point of view 
much more of an event than the present facilities of travelling 
would indicate. I did not leave Albany without regret for I 
hardly ever spent two months more pleasantly or profitably. 
Beside the Lancaster School I visited all the private schools of 
any reputation in that city and vicinity to obtain all the hints 
on the subject of school keeping which they would give. I was 
also often in attendens on the Legislature, and in all respects 
my time was spent with much profit to me. 

tT left Albany on the 24th day of May 1818 at 4 o’clock 
P. M. in the stage, and arrived at Schenactady, where I spent 
the night.’’‘I called on the Rev. Dr. McCauley professor in 
Union College, and spent a part of the evening with him very 
pleasantly. He gave me letters to several individuals which 
were of great service to me. The next morning (the 25th) at 
7 o’clock [I] started in the stage and rode to Johnstown, and 
thence proceeded on towards Utica, where we arrived at 12 
o’clock on the 26th. Among my travelling companions were the 
Rev. Mr. Aikin® of Utica, [and] Messrs Brown and Coit of 
New York City, a very agreeable company. I spent the after- 
noon and night at Utica, and examined the places as much as 
so short a time would permit. The canal had then but just 
been began. The 27th proceeded on our journey to Skaneautles 
where we staid at Mr. Sherwoods® over night. The 28th ar- 
rived at Auburn at 10 o’clock A. M. at Geneva at 1 P. M. &' 
at Cananduaga at 5 P. M. where we passed the night. This 
village was then very pleasant as it ever has been since and 
the hotel large and elegant. YThe 29th proceeded on our jour- 
ney by extra stage to Batavia where we arrived late on Satur- 
day night, and where we spent the Sabbath. Heard a Mr. 
Chapin preach in the court house. On Monday we arrived at 
Buffalo after a long tedious journey of seven days accross 
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the country which is now passed in a little over one and a 
half days.“ The roads were then comparatively bad, being 
made in many places with cross logs and only partly covered 
with gravel. They were appropriately called corderoy roads. 
The stages were not swung as they now are, but the baggage 
was placed on a rack attached to the axel, and every jolt 
rocked [the stage] and even the trunk and whatever it con- 
tained. The articles in my trunk were nearly ruined. I was 
then pleased with Buffalo, and profesied that it would become 
at some distant day a very important City. The prophecy 
has already been fulfilled. 

XI was not detained long in that city but embarked on board 
the Schooner American Eagle, commanded by Capt. Gaylord 
on the first day of June 2 days after my arrival! We sailed 
for Detroit at 8 o’clock P. M.-..Steam boats were then un- 
known on the lakes, and persons who crossed them had to de- 
pend on the wind and weather for the safety and rapidity of 
their passage. I was unfortunate in both respects and did not 
arrive at Detroit until the 10th. During the most part of this 
ten days we were tossed about in the lake amid the most ter- 
rific gales of wind, showers of rain, flashes of lightning, and 
peals of thunder, I ever witnessed. There was something truly 
terrific in such scenes on that lake, more so than any witnessed 
on the land. Our company consisted of the Captain, the Cap- 
tains boy, and four sailors. There was on board a timorous 
old woman who was continually whining about the situation. 
Our living was hard, and before we arrived at Detroit con- 
sisted almost entirely of dry ship bread. 

xI arrived at Detroit on the 10th of June. the expenses of my 
journey were from Albany to Buffalo $37.62 and from Buffalo 
to Detroit $14 making in all $51.62. I had paid in Albany 
for a series of school lessons $23, and for slates and their 
transportation $25.75 in all $48.75. These sums were two 
years afterward repaid me by the university. I had however 
at that time only $40 remaining of my earnings at Troy. ’ 
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“On my arrival at Detroit I called on the Rev. John Monteith 
and others and delivered my letter of introduction. I en- 
gaged board at Mr. David C. McInstry’s’® formerly from Pits- 
field Mass. Mr. Monteith, and Mr. Dickie" the teacher of a 
proposed Classical department of the school in the University, 
boarded there. ’ 

XThe “University of Michigan” under whose invitation I came 
to Detroit was merely a corperation created by law for the 
purpose of having the controll of the public money appro- 
priated for education and the superintendens of any colleges, 
Academy, or other public schools which might be established 
in the Territery. It had as yet no school under its superin- 
tendens, though a building had been erected for the purpose in 
Detroit. It was a plain brick building about 50 by 30 two 
stories high. The upper room was designed for the Classical 
school, and the under one for the Common School. The furni- 
ture had not been prepared when I arrived there. Accordingly 
preparations were immediately made for building the seats and 
other furniture in the lower room. which I was to occupy, 
and they were made under my direction and adapted to the 
Lancaster System of instruction, as far as I thought that 
system could be with propriety introduced under the then ex- 
isting circumstances. Considerable delay, however, occurred 
before the room was ready; and the school was not opened 
untill the 10th of August two months after my arrival. This 
I devoted to gaining an acquaintance with every thing relating 
to the place and vicinity, and to the people. Such leisure time 
as I had I devoted to Study. » 

Detroit though settled very early was then comparatively 
new. It had been occupied as a military post during the 
war which had closed but two years before. No settlements 
extended into the interior. The land had but recently been 
purchased from the Indians, and was all owned by govern- 
ment, excepting a narrow strip a mile or two wide along the 
river, to which the settlements were confined. All in the in- 
terior was uninhabited except by Indians. The land had not 
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been surveyed and offered for sale by government. Detroit 
however then contained about 1200 inhabitants many of whom 
were highly intelligent and afforded a select but highly pol- 
ished society. There were [illegible] liberally educated men 
in this place. Governor Cass, since minister to France, General 
Macomb since Commander in chief of the United States army, 
and many other officers, as well as private Citizens of excel- 
lence, were then living in Detroit. 

VI began my school on the 10th of August 1818 and with a 
determination to devote all the powers I had to make it all 
that it was possible for me to make it. At this time I sup 
posed I should have pursued the occupation of a teacher as a 
profession for several years at least; and I had procured and 
read every book on the subject of education I could then find. 
Miss Edgworth!* on practical education had then just been 
published; and this I read with much pleasure and profit. 
Such ideas as I had been able to obtain by reading, observa- 
tion, or my own experience in teaching, and as I thought 
would be applicable to my school, were introduced into prac- 
tice. During the first quarter of the school it did not receive 
the patronage of many of the first families of the place, an 
idea prevailing that it was intended for the great mass of 
the middling and lower and not for the higher classes in 
society. Their idea had at first considerable influence where . 
so great destinctions between different classes existed as they 
did at that time in Detroit. I endeavoured, however, to do as 
well as I could, and remove every prejudice of the kind that 
might exist, by adopting my school to all classes, and by ren- 
dering it worthy of all. At the examination at the close of 
the first term or quarter, the members of the University and 
the highest classes in society, as well as the parents of the 
scholars, and the immediate patrons of the school were invited 
to be present. The exhibition of the improvement of the schol- 
ars I endeavored to make novel and imposing; and it struck 
all with surprise and delight. Never had I such encomiums 
passed upon me as I had after that exhibition. I had worked 
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hard, and really think I deserved much, but still I did not 
expect quite so much flattery as I then received. My success 
was complete and entirely satisfactery to all; and I had from 
that time in my school the children of Governor Cass, Gen. 
Macomb and all the other distinguished families in the place. 
Every one was thereafter anxious to place their children under 
my instruction.’ ' 

y My school continued popular during the time I was in De- 
troit. In some parts of this time I had 150 scholars at once 
and no assistant. All the instruction was given by me. I was 
accustomed to work in school about thirteen or fourteen hours 
each day, and two or three more out of school hours in prepar- 
ing writing books, and various lessons to be recited. Beside 
all these duties of the common day school I organized a Sab- 
bath School and devoted considerable time beside the Sabbath 
to its instruction. In the mean time I carried on a correspond- 
ens with several friends and other persons at the east, and 
also one on Mathematics with a Mr. Merrill of Canada. We 
were accustomed to propose problems in Algebra for each 
others solution; and I often set up half the night pouring over 
some book or mathematical problem. I felt the deficency of 
my education, and slaved in any way in my power to educate 
myself. I felt unwilling that any one should know more than 
I did or any thing that I did not know. 

After such fatiguing duties I felt it my Duty to take exer- 
cise occasionally especially in my vacations. During one of 
these vacations, on the 10th of May, 1819, two of my friends 
Mr. John L. Deming'* and Mr. Whitney’ with myself under- 
took an expidition into the interior of Michigan, then entirely 
uninhabited with civilized people. The lands had just been 
offered for sale by the government. The settlements commenced 
soon after. We provided ourselves with a horse, blankets, and 
provisens, sufficent to enable us to encamp out on the ground 
if necessary; and travelled either on the Indian trails or by 
compass. We spent nearly a fortnight, the whole of my vaca- 
tion, in wandering over the prarey [illegible] and by the lakes, 
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We met with many Indian settlements, and had much amuse- 
ment in spending some nights in their wigwams. I selected a 
section of land which I entered at the land office on my return 
as my own property. It was altogether a very pleasant 
excursion. 

Notwithstanding I spent my time so [illegible] in Detroit 
my friends at the east expressed considerable anxiety for me— 
and often wrote me preposing some arrangement for my return 
to New England. I was induced to answer their enquiries 
in a letter to my brother Daniel'® of Concord a copy of which 
I preserved. As it contains some facts respecting myself worth 
preserving in this connection I will insert it here. 


V Detroit Nov. 5th, 1819 

Dear Brother That intimate friendship which exists be- 
tween us, and the value of your advice induces me not to dis- 
guise any of my affairs from your notice. I do not wish that 
such should be the case with respect to any of my friends in 
N. England. In compliance with your wishes I shall give you 
a concise history of the last three years of my life since I 
came from N. Ipswick, and should I say what has before been 
given you, you will please consider it unintentional. 

I left N. Ipswich in Dec. 1816 with seventeen dollars in my 
pocket! this sum was sufficient to carry me safely to Troy and 
settle me quietly down in a school the income of which includ- 
ing all expences but board! was 16 dollars per month. The 
fruits of my industry during the 18 months I was in Troy and 
Albany after paying all expences amounted to 120 dollars. 
I was solicited by the Rev. John Monteith president of the 
University of Michigan throug the Rev. Dr Coe of Troy to Un- 
dertake the charge of a Lancasterian Schgol in this place. As 
_I was then under such engagements as I could be liberated 

[from] after a certain time I was induced from the respectable 
source whence the application came to give my consent to 
acceed to their solicitations on certain conditions. These were 
made known by Dr Coe to Mr Moneith and as soon as let- 
ters could be forwarded and answered I received such encour- 
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agement as then on paper held out a flattering prospect. I was 
desired in the communication I received to purchase for the 
University certain books, lessons & slates and for their expenses 
and for those of my journey from Albany to Detroit I should 
be immediately remunerated on my arrival. I was also assured 
of 800 Dollars the year as a salary. As I was then ignorant 
of the expense of living in Detroit, I thought proper to comply 
with the conditions and consent to come here after mature 
deliberation and the advice of Friends. The cash paid for 
articles in Albany for the University and the expences of my 
journey drew all my money accepting 12 dollars! Such was my 
condition when I came to Detroit. I rendered my account to 
the Trustees of the University the day of my arrival, and by 
them it was assumed expecting the money would be immediately 
refunded agreeably to what I was assuredly led to anticipate. 
But notwithstanding my repeated solicitations it has not yet 
been done! I have before stated to you that I did not begin 
the actual [work] of teaching till two months after my arrival. 
It was however understood that my salary would commence 
at that time. 


The following is an abstract of my accounts drawen agree- 
ably to the assurances of the President of the University. 








I have charged for 
Cash paid by order of the restos before my arrival in 4 
Detroit ‘ , ‘ j ‘ $100 
“ Salery from June till Anew alia commensing 
school é , ‘ ’ 111 
“ Do from Aug. 1818 * Hor. 1819 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1000 
I have received cash from Sundry persons for tui- 
tion . i ‘ : : * ‘ ; 638.80 
Balance now due me from the Trustees . ‘ 578.20 “ 





. My expences since June 1818 have been about 600 Dollars! 
he economy that I have used is here considered rigid. It is 
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not possible for me, in my present business, to lay by more 
than two hundred dollars a year, while I have my health and 
live within bounds. But when the facts that I am not punc- 
tually paid, and the fear of loosing some of what is already my 
just due are taken into consideration my nominal income is still 
less valuable. My future prospects appear not more favorable. 
It was not till recently that I have learned that a written 
communication, assuring me of having money refunded and a 
salery of 800 dollars from the Rev gentleman the President, 
was good for nothing. He like myself has been in this country 
a single man but has not been equally successful. He is en- 
volved in a debt of 1000 without any thing to pay but the 
liberality of an embarrassed population. It may be proper to 
remark that the University is merely a body of men who direct 
the concerns of education through [out] the Territory, and 
that I have the only institution having their countenance. It 
is merely a name. V 
X I have the satisfaction to reflect that my expences have been 
less than most young mens in Detroit, and that my success in 
teaching has been superiour to any—Three teachers, the past 
year, have began teaching under the countenance of the Uni- 
versity—One liberally educated taught a classical Academy 
about a year, and died deeply involved in debt. He was too 
one of the best of men. Two other respectable men have be- 
gan and, after envolving themselves some hundreds of dollars, 
have left the business in disgust. I may ere long have to do 
so myself but shall endeavour to do my duty with faithfulness 
and zeal notwithstanding 

“The University is in debt—but I do not feel exactly easy in 
having my account lie unsettled—I have made repeated solicita- 
tions for a settlement but it is said nothing can at present be 
done!’, It is in vain to think of collecting a debt of consider- 
able amount in this Territory by instituting a legal process— 
it is a remarkable fact that our laws are such a creditor can 
be kept out of his due for seven years, real estate is not holden 
for debt ® 
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47 hope however to be paid sometime. My school is as 
successful as could be expected in such a place as this. While 
nothing is paid but for tuition a school will languish for want 
of support. Such is a picture of my “moneyed” affairs. It is 
not a pleasant one to myself nor will it it is presumed be to you, 
after writing a few months since to me your expectation, “that 
I should return to N. E. independent”—“able to live without 
doing business”. But notwithstanding all I entend to perser- 
vere till some more favourable situation and business is found. 
I hope my labours are productive of some good to mankind. 
This is some consolation. V 
<I have seldom read a letter with as much interest as yours 
received yesterday nor can I feel sufficiently grateful for the 
lively interest you take in my prosperity. I should prefer re- 
turning to N. England with equally favorable [several words 
illegible] my present. And could there be a firm established in 
N. E. between Mr. Edwards and myself and carried on success- 
fuly with energy and profit or could I become connected with 
you I should be pleased with it notwithstanding the time I 
have devoted to my present business. Could it be done? when? 
is it Mr. Edward’s wish? would the probable business be enough 
for two or more? I have given you a candid view of what I am 
worth. The notes in your hand, The balance due from the Trus- 
tees here which after paying all debts would be about 1000 and 
160 acres of land is my whole estate. The capital I could fur- 
nish would not go far in trade. But I should have no doubt of 
success in it with your recommendation if sufficient business 
was offered. Many things I am pleased with in my present 
business, but a more active social life would on the whole be 
more congruous to my wishes and should it be thought advis- 
able I should resign it without reluctance. I must hear from 
you agen before anything definite is determined upon the mat- 
ter. A meeting of the University is to be held and some [thing] 
worthy of [illegible] may transpire. ,“ 

I am in good health. I must again close by bestowing on 
you the best possible wishes 


Lemuel Shattuck 
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Mr. Daniel Shattuck 


I did not however make any of the arrangements contemplat- 
ed in this letter but remained in Detroit as a teacher nearly 
two years afterwards. During this time I laboured with great 
intensety in my vocation. 

“At the close of the first year of the Sabbath School I drew 
up a report of considerable length in which I stated the par- 
ticulars relating to that school, and also some notices of the 
history, and usefulness of other Sabbath Schools in various 
places. I read this report publicly on the Sabbath before the 
Congregation after the public service, and I was highly com- 
plemented for it. I have reason to beleive that that Sabbath 
school, was highly benefical to the place. It was continued 
during my whole stay at Detroit under my superintendence. ” 

There were at this time in Detroit two masonic associations 

Zion’s Lodge, and Monroe Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, and 
some of my intimate and valuable freinds belonged to them. 
I felt a desire then as I ever have done to know every thing 
that I could that any other one knew and I took my first degree 
in Masonry on the 1st of April 1820. Subsequently I took all 
the degrees up to the Seventh which admitted me a ful member 
of both associations in Detroit. After my return to New Eng- 
land I united with different associations here and was a long 
time connected with the Lodge and chapter at Concord, and 
have held the office for several years of Destrict Deputy Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, besides many 
other offices. Masonry has been of some service to me though 
the benefits of the institution are not as great now [as] they 
formerly were. 
X A literary institution somewhat similar to a Lyceum was 
organized in Detroit, and I was appointed its Librarian and 
cabinet Keeper. It held its meetings in my room, and encluded 
some of the most talented men in the place. 

My labours were so severe in the various objects to which 
my attention was directed that my health suffered consider- 
ably, and I was compelled to give up my school on the 20th of 
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July 1821.:' During that day I had vomitted frequently and 
fainted in school. I applied to a physican who said I had a 
fever. I had for sometime previous to that time slepped in 
the room in the building in which my school was taking my 
meals at a private family near by. This being an inconvenient 
place to be sick in I was removed by the kindness of John L. 
Whiting,’® my physician to his house. Here I was confined 
about 4 weeks with one of the most terrible fevers I have ever 
had in my life. It was the peculier billious fever of the climate 
combined with some of the symptoms of the typhus. I took 
mercury, and was salivated in the most sever manner. My 
mouth was so much affected that my tongue hung out like a 
dog after the chase being so much swollen that I was unable 
to hold it in my mouth. I was indeed sick. During a part of 
the time my life was in eminent danger. At length however 
by the great attention and skill of the docter and his family 
and my other friends who were emelous to do whatever they 
could for my releif I began to recover. \ When I got sufficiently 
well to go out a journey was recommended to recruit my health. 
I prepared a visit to my freinds in New England and applied 
to the Trustees of the University for liberty of absence. This 
was readily granted. » 

I left Detroit on my journey to New England on the 13th of 
August 1821 at 4 o’clock P. M. in the Steamboat Walk in the 
Water. This was the first steam boat that ever crossed lake 
Erie. From this boat I landed at Buffalo and then proceeded 
by stage through Clarence, Batavia, Avon, Canadagua, Geneva, 
Senaca Falls, James Ville, Manlias, Lenox, Utica, Little Falls, 
to Albany. I spent a few days in Albany Troy and Grenbush 
with my old friends, and then proceed to Massachusetts by 
way of Lebanon and Canan. In the latter place lived Mr. 
Whiting father to Dr. Whiting of Detroit with whom I stayed 
while I was sick; and I called on him at the Docters request to 
invite his daughter to accompeny me to Detroit on my return. 
Here I spent a short time and then proceeded by way of Spring- 
field and Worcester to Sudbury. At Sudbury I obtained a 
private conveyence to Concord. 
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Mr. Daniel Shattuck 


I did not however make any of the arrangements contemplat- 
ed in this letter but remained in Detroit as a teacher nearly 
two years afterwards. During this time I laboured with great 
intensety in my vocation. 

“At the close of the first year of the Sabbath School I drew 
up a report of considerable length in which I stated the par- 
ticulars relating to that school, and also some notices of the 
history, and usefulness of other Sabbath Schools in various 
places. I read this report publicly on the Sabbath before the 
Congregation after the public service, and I was highly com- 
plemented for it. I have reason to beleive that that Sabbath 
school, was highly benefical to the place. It was continued 
during my whole stay at Detroit under my superintendence. ” 

There were at this time in Detroit two masonic associations 

Zion’s Lodge, and Monroe Chapter of Royal Arch Masons, and 
some of my intimate and valuable freinds belonged to them. 
I felt a desire then as I ever have done to know every thing 
that I could that any other one knew and I took my first degree 
in Masonry on the 1st of April 1820. Subsequently I took all 
the degrees up to the Seventh which admitted me a ful member 
of both associations in Detroit. After my return to New Eng- 
land I united with different associations here and was a long 
time connected with the Lodge and chapter at Concord, and 
have held the office for several years of Destrict Deputy Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, besides many 
other offices. Masonry has been of some service to me though 
the benefits of the institution are not as great now [as] they 
formerly were. ; 
X A literary institution somewhat similar to a Lyceum was 
organized in Detroit, and I was appointed its Librarian and 
cabinet Keeper. It held its meetings in my room, and encluded 
some of the most talented men in the place. 

My labours were so severe in the various objects to which 
my attention was directed that my health suffered consider- 
ably, and I was compelled to give up my school on the 20th of 
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July 1821.'' During that day I had vomitted frequently and 
fainted in school. I applied to a physican who said I had a 
fever. I had for sometime previous to that time slepped in 
the room in the building in which my school was taking my 
meals at a private family near by. This being an inconvenient 
place to be sick in I was removed by the kindness of John L. 
Whiting,!® my physician to his house. Here I was confined 
about 4 weeks with one of the most terrible fevers I have ever 
had in my life. It was the peculier billious fever of the climate 
combined with some of the symptoms of the typhus. I took 
mercury, and was salivated in the most sever manner. My 
mouth was so much affected that my tongue hung out like a 
dog after the chase being so much swollen that I was unable 
to hold it in my mouth. I was indeed sick. During a part of 
the time my life was in eminent danger. At length however 
by the great attention and skill of the docter and his family 
and my other friends who were emelous to do whatever they 
could for my releif I began to recover. \ When I got sufficiently 
well to go out a journey was recommended to recruit my health. 
I prepared a visit to my freinds in New England and applied 
to the Trustees of the University for liberty of absence. This 
was readily granted. » 

I left Detroit on my journey to New England on the 13th of 
August 1821 at 4 o’clock P. M. in the Steamboat Walk in the 
Water. This was the first steam boat that ever crossed lake 
Erie. From this boat I landed at Buffalo and then proceeded 
by stage through Clarence, Batavia, Avon, Canadagua, Geneva, 
Senaca Falls, James Ville, Manlias, Lenox, Utica, Little Falls, 
to Albany. I spent a few days in Albany Troy and Grenbush 
with my old friends, and then proceed to Massachusetts by 
way of Lebanon and Canan. In the latter place lived Mr. 
Whiting father to Dr. Whiting of Detroit with whom I stayed 
while I was sick; and I called on him at the Docters request to 
invite his daughter to accompeny me to Detroit on my return. 
Here I spent a short time and then proceeded by way of Spring- 
field and Worcester to Sudbury. At Sudbury I obtained a 
private conveyence to Concord. 
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During my visit to New England I spent some time with 
my friends in New Ipswich. John and Mother was there on 
the old farm. My sister Betsey was also living there. It was 
considerably altered but still many of the old associates were 
recalled with melancolly reflections. While there I attended 
a cerfew meeting in Rev Mr. Hall’s society and at his request 
spoke of the state of religion in Detroit and the west and 
related something of my religious experiences since I lift. I 
was received with gratitude and affection by my former ac- 
quaintances and friends. 

I also attended the Commencement at Cambridge with 
Dea[?] John White of Concord and visited at the same time 
the family of his brother in law Mr Daniel Baxter of Boston, 
then living in the old house now owned by Mr Munro[?] in 
Harvard Street, Boston Mass. Here I first saw Miss Clarissa 
Baxter who afterwards became my wife. 

My friends were so anxious to have me return to Massa- 
chusetts that I was induced to listen to Daniel of Concord who 
purposed that I should go into business with Humphrey B. 
Haywood at the old stand of I & J. H. Davis near the meeting 
house in Concord. So great inducement was held out to me that 
I concluded to make the arrangement for this purpose that he 
perposed and to return to Concord as soon as I could go to 
Detroit, and settle up my affairs with propriety. 

I set out on my return to Detroit about the middle of Sep- 
tember by way of Worcester & Springfield to Canan where I 
spent a night, and the next day I proceeded on my journey in 
comany with Miss Whiting a very worthy lady on our way 
nearly by the same rout as I came a short time before, where 
we arrived in due time. 

When I left Detroit for the east I took with me $346 in bills 
and $75.37 in specie. My expenses from Detroit to Albany 
were $38.28 and from there to Concord $20.72 in all $59. On 
my return I spent $53.28. I also spent $38.19 for books and 
clothing; and $35.98 for the expense of Miss Whiting. The 
latter was refunded me by Dr Whiting. 
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On my return”I announced to my freinds my intention of 
leaving Detroit, and of taking up my residence permanently in 
New England. I however taught the school another quarter 
and in the mean time engaged Mr John Farmer?’ from Albany 
to succeed me at the end of the term. It cost me a great effort 
to make up my mind to relinquish the school, and the prospects 
of usefulness which my station as a teacher presented. On the 
one hand my friends at the east urged me to return, and 
assured me [in] the most persuasive terms that it would be 
to my pecuniary advantage, and for the benefit of my health to 
do so. On the other hand I could not do it without abandon- 
ing a station of influence and respectability; and one in which 
I flattered myself I had served the public with general accep- 
tance. Detroit was likewise a new and growing city and in a 
new country just then emerging into existance and importance. 
The advantages which such a station afforded to a mind deter- 
mined to get a living, and of being useful while I lived were 
very great; and it was with great regret that I finally con- 
cluded to give them all up. Whether it was a wise determina- 
tion I cannot even now form a correct opinion. If I had re- 
mained there my own life would have been shaped differently 
from what it has since been. With health I should probably 
have received some what more of distinction and perhaps have 
accumulated more wealth, than it has fallen to my lot in the 
older and more populas country of my fathers. I might also 
have contributed more to the elevation and happiness of others. 
But it might have been otherwise. My health might have failed 
and all of life been lost. It is not for man to direct his steps. 
The recollection of my own life recalls to my mind many 
strange and singular incidents. I had then no very definite 
plan of my then future. I had entered into the sperit of a 
teacher with great earnestness, having two principal objects in 
view—one to get a living and the other to do good; though I 
did not even then have a clear idea of pursuing it for life; 
neither had I laid out any other plan. I had tried to be as 
perfect in my profession as I could, and had followed out the 
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maxim which had guided me all along through life, “that 
whatever was worth doing at all was worth doing well”.’ 
While in Detroit I boarded a year with David McKinstry, a 
short time with Mrs. Scot, Col Anderson,24 & Mr. Wood- 
‘worth,”? at an expens of $4 to $8 per week. Mrs Anderson was 
a lady of uncommon excellence. In order to save expense I 
engaged board at Mrs. McMellons”® at $3.50 per week for my 
meals, and lodged in a room in the school house. I livd in that 
manner nearly two years, being accustomed to make my own 
bed and take care of my room, though I had a boy to do work 
for me and wait upon me in any way I chose. This boy John 
Owen** is now (1844) one of the aldermen of Detroit and a 
worthy man. 
v At length I finished my school and began to make prepara- 
tions for my departure from Detroit. I collected what I could 
that was due me and settled as far as practicall with all, 
leaving such demands as I was unable to collect in the hands of 
a friend to be collected and forwarded to me. My little library 
and other articles I did not wish to bring away I either gave 
away or sold at auction. A large number of books on the 
subject of education I presented to the University of Michigan. 
I brought away $320, and there was about as much more due me 
which I afterwards obtained, having during the three years 
and a half that I was in that city saved of my earnings, beside 
all expenses of sickness, traveling, &c about $1000. This con- 
sidering the great expense of living at that time in Detroit and 
my outlays to help forward various objects in which I was 
deeply interested such as my school, the sabbath school, the 
church, &c was a source of some gratification to me. Others 
might have done more but many would have done less. + 
It was with extreme reluctens that I left Detroit. And it 
has been a matter of deep regret many and many a time since 
that I did leave. When I made up my mind to take this step, 
I had but recently recovered from a violent fever, and was then 
in quite feeble health. I thought and my friends at the east 
thought that there was great danger in remaining, and that my 
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health would be better if I returned; and that duty required 
me to return. But a review of the circumstances of my posi- 
tion & my sickness leads me to believe that I might have lived 
there and enjoyed the usual health I have since enjoyed in 
New England. My sickness was brought on by over exertion 
as much as by climate; and having had the experiens which 
that sickness taught me, the same afflicten would not again 
have occurred. If I had remained there and lived to my pres- 
ent age, no one can tell what position in wealth or in public 
estimation or usefulness I might now have occupied. Provi- 
dens seemed to determine otherwise. I made up my mind to 
leave and I did leave with brighter hopes and more brilliant 
vissions of the future than were ever realized. My plans have 
not [been] as successfully carried out as I intended they should 
be. 

“There are few periods of my life that I review with more 
pleasure than that of my residence at Detroit. The position I 
occupied in the society there was rather an enviable one. It 
called forth, it was true, all the energies I was capable of 
exercising to fill it properly, with the advantages I had en- 
joyed and the education I possessed; yet it was one, when well 
filled, which exercised great influence for good or ill, and com- 
manded the respect of those whose opinion and respect was 
valuable. I had endeavored to fill the responsibility of my 
station, and exerted myself to the utmost early and late to dis- 
charge the duty of it in the most acceptable manner. There 
were many very many individuals in the place who ever evinced 
the warmest attachment and most sincer frendship to me per- 
sonaly and for the labour I performed. ~ 

\. Being about to leave the place and the scene of my labour for 
so long a time, my friends deemed some more permanent tes- 
timony of respect my due, than the mere personal exchanges 
of parting friends; and they voluntarily addressed me the fol- 
lowing letters. They are considered exceedingly valuable by 
me; and I have reason to believe from the many letters I have 
received from that place since, that they spoke the true feeling 
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of those by whose agency they were executed. And they were 
the more valuable as they were rendered without solicitation on 
my part. 

“Detroit Dec. 3rd. 1821. 
Mr Lemual Shattuck, 

Sir, 

Written testimonials of approbation for public services are 
not always the certain standard by which to measure the worth 
of the possessers. They sometimes express the sentiments of an 
individual and are not unfrequently given in obedienc to 
custom. 

The undersigned Trustees of the University of Michigan most 
sincerly beleive that in assuring you of their entire approba- 
tion of your conduct as principal of the Lancasterin School of 
Detroit, they do not express alone the sentements of an indi- 
vidual but of the community whose interests they represent. 

An indefatigable assaduity to improve the minds, correct 
the manners, and inculcate the principles of sound morality 
and religion among your.pupils, has been the distinctive evi- 
dence of your claim to the best wishes and grateful remem- 
brance of that society in which you have been called to act. 

Neither have your labours been confined to your duties as 
a Teacher. As one of the founders and active supperters of 
our Sabbath School, the inestimable benefits resulting there- 
from, will afford you the richest reward the consciousness of 
having contributed to the dessemination of those benign prin- 
ciples which constitute our hopes of present happiness and 
future immortality. 

Take with you, Sir, our earnest wishes for your welfare and 
happiness and accept the assurances of our esteem and respect. 


Lew. Cass 

Wm Woodbridge 
John R. Williams 
Peter J. Desnoyers 
Henry J. Hunt 

A. E. Wing 
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Wm Brown 
Char® Larned 
John Hunt 
John L. Leib.” » 


~The names appended to the above paper were the trustees of 
the University of Michigan, and men of the highest character 
in the city and state. Lewis Cass I have already stated was 
then Governor of the Territory, and has since been secretary of 
War of the U. States, and minister to France. William Wood- 
bridge was the Secretary of Michigan, and is now (1844) a 
senater from that state in the Congress of the United States. 
John R. Williams was mayor of the city, and he and Peter J. 
Denoyers, Henry J. Hunt and William Brown were among the 
most eminent merchants of the place. A. H. Wing was a dele- 
gate from Michigan in Congress. Charles Larned was attor- 
ney general, and John Hunt and John L. Leib were judges of 
the supreme court. Such were the names subscribed to this 
highly complementary paper. — 

‘XThe second letter was as follows :° 

Of the signers to this paper Stephen O. Henry and John L. 
Whiting were highly respectable physicians. A. G. Whitney 
was a lawyer of eminens. James McCloskey was cashier of 
the bank of Michigan James Abbott was post master. B. 
Woodworth was brother of the poet by that name. John P. 
Shelden was one of the editers and publishers, of the Detroit 
Gazette. Most of the others were merchants, and all among 
the most respectable citizens. 

The third letter was from Levi Brown and John L. Deming 
the elders or deacons of the church. The paster Rev. John 
Monteith had left a short time before and the church was 
then without a paster.y (See the paper in bundle labelled Tes- 
timonials of Character) 

Being about to leave the place, a great majority of the 
scholars and a large number of my friends assembled on the 
wharf to bid me a last adieu as the schooner took its depar- 
ture. It was an exceedingly affecting scene to me.‘ I left De- 
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troit for the last time on Tuesday the 4th of December 1821 at 
2P.M. It was so late in the season that the steam boat had 
ceased running, and I was compelled to take passage in a 
schooner. We had a cold, boisterous passage of six days, 
touching all the ports on the Ohio and Erie shore.”® I spent a 
few days at Buffalo and Niagara Falls examining with con- 
siderable attention that magnificent curiosity. I stayed over 
the Sabbath at Lewisten and visited the Indian mission village 
near by and was much interested in the exercises and appear- 
ance of the Indians. From Lewisten I proceeded by stage to 
Rochester where I examined the prospective advantages of that 
then and since prosperous place. Its future greatness was 
then visible, though then but five years old. From Rochester 
[I] proceeded to Canandauga and Geneva, where I spent a day 
with great pleasure and profit among friends. From Geneva 
[1] went to Ithica and Oswego, where I spent another night. 
From there I went to Great Bend and other places in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, and arrived at the North River 
at Newbergh. Here I took a sloop for New York where I 
arrived and put up at the City Hotell in Broadway. [several 
words illegible], took lodging at a private boarding house 
with Mr. Elijah Parker in Pearl Street to whom I had letters. 
This was the first time I ever visited New York City. I spent 
about ten days in New York, endeavoring to obtain all the 
commercial information I could. From New York I went to 
Newport R. I. in a schooner (the steam boats had not then 
began to run on the sound) where I arrived after a most un- 
comfortable passage of five days. There I proceeded by stage 
to Providens, Boston, and Concord where I arrived on the 
first of January 1822. 
NOTES 

1. Through the kindness of Mr. Julius H. Tuttle; Librarian of that 
institution, and of Miss Clara B. Dobson of Pasadena, Calif., a grand- 
daughter of Shattuck, a photostatic copy of the narrative has been 
given to the Burton Historical Collection. 


2. Reverend Jonas Coe came to Troy from New York in 1793 to as- 
sume the pastorate of the Presbyterian churches of Troy and Lansing- 
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burg. In 1804 the two churches separated, and Coe remained at Troy, 
where he died, July 21, 1822, aged sixty-three years. He was one of 
the last to abandon the old style dress of short breeches, ruffled shirt, 
wig, and shoe buckles. He had a daughter who married James Brown, 
a prominent banker and philanthropist of New York City. 

3. Joseph Lancaster was a Quaker schoolmaster of London, who, 

under the spur of economic necessity, about the year 1800 devised a 
scheme of school administation which made much use of the older 
pupils as monitors over the younger, requiring of each the performance 
of a single, relatively simple, duty. In effect, it was the “Assembly 
Line” of the present-day automobile industry applied to the training 
of school children. Lancaster succeeded in reducing the expense of 
education to the remarkable figure of eighty-seven cents per pupil for 
a twelve-months year. Like many another innovation, the plan of 
Lancaster became an educational fad. It was introduced in New York 
City in 1809, and, until about 1840, had a great vogue in educational 
circles. 
4, John Monteith, of Scottish descent, was born at Gettysburg, Pa., 
August 5, 1788. He attended Jefferson College and Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, where he was ordained in May, 1817. He came to 
Detroit as a minister in 1816, and returned here after his ordination. 
He organized the Presbyterian churches of Detroit and Monroe, and 
bore a leading part in establishing the University of Michigania in 
1817, of which he became president and occupant of a “settee” of pro- 
fessorships. On June 7, 1820, he married Sarah Granger of Portage, 
Ohio, who died of a fever four months later. He subsequently married 
-Abigail Harris, an Ohio school-teacher. After eight years in Detroit 
he left to assume a professorship in Hamilton College, holding a number 
of appointments in the years which followed its termination. He was 
an industrious pastor and educator, and an ardent anti-slavery propa- 
gandist. He died, April 5, 1868. ~ 

5. This letter (not here reproduced) is copied into the manuscript 
narrative by the author. 

‘ 6. Tweed Dale was a graduate of Edinburg University and a dis- 
ciple of Joseph Lancaster. He was the first, and only, principal of the 
Laneastrian School of Albany, founded in 1812. * 

7. The founder of the Lancastrian system had introduced the use 
of wall sheets to replace books, and slates to replace paper. 

8. Rev. Samuel C. Aikin was the first Presbyterian pastor at Utica. 
He was a native of Windham, Vermont, and a graduate of Andover 
Seminary in 1817. He was very successful in his pastoral work both 
at Utica and at Cleveland, Ohio, where the latter half of his life was 
spent. 
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9. Isaac Sherwood was a native of Williamstown, Mass., who, in the 
first quarter of the century developed extensive stage lines and mail 
contract interests. His headquarters were at Skaneateles, where he 
owned a tavern, conducted by his son, John. 

10. David C. McKinstry: was born in Pittsfield, Mass., about the 

year 1778. He was long a prominent citizen of Detroit, and the holder 
of numerous public offices. Political matters aside, he was a man of 
varied interests. He ran a ferry and a museum, acted as auctioneer, 
built the court house and the territorial capitol, and promoted Pontiac 
and other towns. His later years were spent in Ypsilanti, where he ran 
a hotel, and where he died in 1856. 
V11.. Hugh M. Dickie was a native of Greensburg, Pa., and a graduate 
from Jefferson College in 1816. He came to Detroit in February, 1818, 
to assume charge of the Classical department of the University, and died 
here of typhus fever, February 16, 1819. 

12. Maria Edgeworth, born January 1, 1767, was an English writer 
of considerable popularity in the early Nineteenth Century, who pub- 
lished seventeen books in the years between 1795 and 1834. Only two 
of these were academic in character: Practical Education, published in 
1798, and Early Lessons, published in 1822-25. Unless he refers to an 
American edition, Shattuck is mistaken in supposing the first-named 
work had “just been published.” 

13. The author appends at this point the following note: 

I had received during the first term of the school the following com- 
missen : 

“The University of Michigania. 

To all to whom these presents shall come: Be it Known, that, reposing 
special confidence in the integrity, fidility, and literary taste and judg- 
ment of Lemuel Shattuck, we appoint him Instructor of the First Pri- 
mary School of the City of Detroit to have and to hold the said office 
during the pleasure of the University: 

In testimony whereof, I, John Monteith, President of the University 
of Michigania, have subscribed my name and affixed the seal of the 
University to this commission at the City of Detroit, on this thirty first 
day of October one thousand eight hundred and eighteen. 

John Monteith 


President of the University of Michigania” ~ 
The name “primary school” was given to this institution to dis- 
tinguish it from the classical school kept in the same building and 
under the same patronage. 
14. John Jay Deming was born in Goshen, Conn., December 5, 1792, 
but grew up at Castleton, Vt., to which place his parents removed in 
1795. He came to Detroit in 1818, and became an employee of William 
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Woodbridge and an inmate of his home. In the spring of 1822 he re- 
turned to Castleton and there married Emily Reed. A few years later 
he brought his family to Detroit, where he lived until shortly prior to 
1839. when he went to Mishawaka, Ind. There he died on September 
30, 1864. At Detroit he was active in religious work, was city clerk 
from 1828 to 1831, director of poor relief in 1830, member of a society 
for advancing the cause of education for women, and road super- 
visor from 1835 to 1837. He was the parent of ten children, five of 
whom were born at Detroit. 

15. Andrew G. Whitney came to Detroit soon after the restoration 
of peace, and died of smallpox on October 5, 1826. He was a lawyer 
by profession, and during the years of his Detroit residence the holder 
of numerous local offices. On April 3, 1820, he married Ann Eliza 
Tallman of Hudson, New York, a sister of Mrs. John L. Whiting. 

16. Daniel Shattuck, elder brother of Lemuel, was born at Ashby, 
New Hampshire, July 10, 1790. He grew to manhood chiefly at New 
Ipswich. At sixteen years of age he became clerk to a merchant in 
Concord; here he became a leading business man, was for a time presi- 
dent of a bank, and several times a member of the State Legislature. 
He died, August 12, 1867. 

“ 17. In an unprinted part of his diary he definitely states that, aside 
from his salary and expenses, the trustees did pay his board. ~ 

18. A sentence interlined at this point, partly illegible, concludes: 
“to others whom it owes.” 

19. John L. Whiting was a native of Canaan, New York. He studied 

medicine at Hudson, and came to Detroit in the winter of 1817, where 
he practiced his profession for fifteen years. In 1832 he turned his 
attention to business,.as partner of John J. Deming in a commission 
and forwarding business; from 1843 until his retirement in 1871 he 
conducted a land and tax agency. He was a public-spirited citizen, 
active in numerous civic enterprises. He was thrice married and the 
father of twelve children, but four of whom grew to maturity. He 
died, August 4, 1881, aged eighty-seven years. 
b 20. John Farmer came to Detroit, as here described, to succeed Shat- 
tuck as master of the Primary School. After teaching somewhat more 
than two years he resigned and went to Ohio for a year, but returned 
to Detroit in the spring of 1825. This same year he began his career 
as a maker of maps, which was continued by his descendants for three 
generations, rendering the family perhaps the most notable in the his- 
tory of cartography in America. On April 5, 1826, he married Roxanna 
Hamilton of Half Moon, New York, his native town. She survived him 
thirty-one years, and continued the map publishing business in associa- 
tion with her children. } 
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21. Probably Colonel John Anderson of the U. S. Topographical 
Engineers, who died, September 14, 1834. He married Julia Ann Tay- 
lor of Washington, August 21, 1818, and established his home at the 
corner of Woodbridge Street and Woodward Avenue where later the 
Mariner’s Church was built. She and a sister, Charlotte Ann Taylor, 
owned all the north side of Woodbridge Street from Woodward to 
Griswold; this land and most of their personal property they gave to 
erect and endow the Mariner’s Church. 

22. Benjamin Woodworth came to Detroit from Scituate, Mass., 
about the year 1806. A carpenter by trade, he soon engaged in build- 
ing enterprises. In 1807 he erected a house for himself on the north- 
west corner of Randolph and Woodbridge Streets, which, subsequently 
enlarged, became the Steamboat Hotel. He also built the market house, 
the court house, and the first Detroit bank building. He was active in 
civie life, and held a number of public offices. He was a man of much 
force of character, active in both public and private life. He died at 
St. Clair in 1878, aged ninety-two years. 

23. Mary McMillan, widow of Ananias McMillan, who was slain by 
Indian marauders near Capitol Park, September 5, 1814. Mrs. MeMil- 
lan later married a man named Willard. She was living, at an ad- 
vanced age, as late as April, 1876. 

24. John Owen was born near Toronto, March 20, 1809, and came 
with his widowed mother to Detroit in 1818. Here he attended Shat- 
tuck’s school, working for his tuition. On leaving school he became a 
clerk in Dr. Marshall Chapin’s drug store, and subsequently became a 
partner in, and owner of, the business. From about 1840 on, he held 
numerous public offices, became prominent in social life, and a leading 
financier of Detroit. He died, April 30, 1892. 

25. Instead of the letter, at this point the writer has noted: “See 
other paper in bundle labelled Testimonials of Character.” 

26. The following appears on an adjoining page: 

I find the following memoranda ‘of this voyage. “Left Detroit at 2. 
At sunrise next morning was at the mouth of Detroit river. Lay at 
anchor untill next morning Dec. 6. Weighed anchor and arrived at the 
Islands at 2 o’clock—lay at the islands 36 hours. Dec. 7. left the is- 
lands. Dee. 8 arrived at Erie in the evening. Snow and fair wind 
from the south. Arrived at Buffalo on the 9th.” 
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By tHe Late Mr. GrorcE B. Catiin of Detroit 


UMAN necessities may be broadly classified as the im- 

mediate and the ultimate. The immediate pertain to 
the body necessities like food, drink and clothing. The ulti- 
mate necessities are those of the soul. Long ago came that 
challenging inquiry: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” and civili- 
zation and religion have both answered in the affirmative. 
Much later came that equally interesting dictum: “Man does 
not live by bread alone.” These words have sounded down the 
ages of human experience and have been potent factors in the 
development of the human race, for all the works of charity 
and benevolence and all the humanities made manifest in 
human welfare promotion trace back to them. 

Mark Twain once remarked: “Everybody talks about the 
weather, but nobody seems to do anything about it.” On the 
surface this is just a humorous quip, but underlying it there 
is a sound psychology. Every normal person feels a certain 
sympathy for the poor, the unfortunate and under-priviledged 
classes, but few are sufficiently moved in their sympathetic 
emotions to do anything about it, and the few who do take 
up the burden of ministering to either the bodily or the spirit- 
ual necessities of their fellow creatures soon discover that 
they have undertaken a labor of Hercules and that they must 
be content with the promise: “Verily they shall have their 
reward.” 

The Apostle James, nineteen hundred years ago, looked 
about him and saw many of the early Christians full of pre- 
cepts, admonitions and good wishes but not so conspicuous for 
actual works, so he made very practical, and sometimes sar- 
castic, observations: “If a brother or a sister be naked and 
destitute of daily food and one of you say unto them: ‘Depart 
in peace; be ye warmed and filled’; notwithstanding ye give 
them not those things which are needful to the body, what 
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doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath not works, is dead, 
being alone.” 

The little that we know of the Apostle James, who was the 
next younger brother of the Lord Jesus Christ, proves him 
to have been an eminently practical Christian, strong in faith 
and works. His teaching, although hidden away in a small 
space toward the end of the New Testament, has taken a power- 
ful hold upon the practical Christians in all the subsequent 
centuries and is more manifest in the world today than ever 
before. 

We know but little of the social circumstances of early De- 
troit because the historians seem to have neglected that phase 
of local history, but as a result of a variety of causes, there was 
for many years a rather astonishing number of neglected 
children swarming the streets, alleys and the river front and 
going from house to house begging for money, food and cloth- 
ing and pilfering as opportunity offered. In 1818 the first 
Woman’s Club or Literary Society was organized here. For 
several years the ladies subscribed to periodicals, bought books 
and met once a week to discuss what they had read. 

When the British soldiers evacauted Detroit in 1812 they 
burned all the barracks, officers’ quarters and public buildings. 
In the fall of 1813 it became necessary to leave in Detroit 
more than 1500 soldiers of General Harrison’s army, and the 
soldiers were compelled to cut trees on the public common to 
build rude log huts on the west side of the Fort on an area 
now bounded by Wayne, Cass, Lafayette and Fort streets. 
These huts were set up close together around an open quad- 
rangle measuring 300x200 feet. 

As soon as new buildings could be erected inside the fort 
parapet these huts, known as “the cantonment,” were aban- 
doned and immediately they were occupied by a lot of nomadic, 
thriftless and shiftless families. As is the common case, these 
families multiplied and replenished with an astonishing aban- 
don, with the result that their children were left to roam about 
the streets and by-ways without schooling or home training, 
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and soon they became a common and public nuisance and a 
serious menace to the morality of the community. The ladies 
of this first literary club took the matter in hand, obtained the 
use of the soldiers’ barracks and established the first free 
school in Detroit for the purpose of rescuing these street Arabs 
from the downward path. They gave liberally of their own 
means and canvassed among the wealthy residents of the town 
for means to subsist it. They gave the children food, furnished 
from their own kitchens, collected clothing to replace their 
rags and taught them the elementary studies followed by com- 
mon schools, together with religious and social isinanenes which 
accomplished notable results. 

When the necessary opening of Fort Street and Shelby 
Street was made through the plaza of the old fort the build- 
ings were torn down and new quarters must be had. The 
ladies made a general appeal in the columns of the Detroit 
Gazette and followed up with personal solicitations and raised 
a fund with which to pay rent for the upper story of Nathaniel 
Prouty’s grocery, at the foot of Shelby Street, and with which 
to pay teachers. This went on as the only free public school 
in the city until after 1843, when, for the first time the citizens 
of Detroit and Michigan consented to be taxed for the purpose 
of maintaining free public schools. 

The public schools were a great boon, but they did not ac- 
complish a cure for every condition. There still remained many 
children who went about barefoot and in rags and their parents 
were apparently more than willing that they should prey upon 
the charitable public for their subsistence while they had less 
home training than the cats and dogs which infested every 
hovel. It was presently discovered that free public schools 
had not accomplished a complete cure, but again, as in the case 
of Mark Twain’s weather, nobody seemed called upon personally 
to do something about it. 

In 1857 there were plenty of fine Christian people in Detroit 
of several religious sects. The Roman Catholics had their St. 
Vincent’s Female Orphan Asylum. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
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School, founded in 1835. There was the Protestant Orphan 
Asylum, founded in 1836. But there still remained a wandering 
horde of children going about in rags, begging, pilfering and 
getting their education in vice from the slums and river front. 

The Episcopalians had St. Paul’s Church at the corner of 
Congress and Shelby streets; Christ’s Church on Jefferson 
Avenue between Hasting and Rivard streets; the Mariner’s 
Church, at Woodward and Woodbridge, but little frequented 
by mariners however, and St. Matthews colored church at Con- 
gress and St. Antoine. 

The Presbyterians had their First church at State and 
Farmer streets, (now Farmer and Gratiot Avenue) ; the Fort 
Street Church, at Fort and Third; the Jefferson Avenue 
Church, at the corner of Rivard; an associate church at La- 
fayette and Wayne, on the postoffice site and a sailor’s Bethel 
on the second floor of a store at Cass and Jefferson. 


The Congregationalists had their church at the corner of 
Fort and Wayne streets. The “Kirk ’O Scotland” of Scotch 


Presbyterian was at Farmer and Bates. 

The Baptists had their first church at the northeast corner 
of Fort and Griswold; Tabernacle Church on Howard Street; 
Lafayette Street (colored) between Brush and Beaubien and 
Zion (colored) which met in the Waterman Block, at Wood- 
ward and Larned, S. E. 

The Methodists had their first church at State and Woodward 
S. W.; Congress Street church at the corner of Randolph; La- 
fayette Street, at the corner of Fourth; Walnut Street, at the 
corner of Seventh (now Brooklyn); Rivard Street (French) 
at the corner of Groghan or Monroe; The African, on Lafayette 
near Beaubien and St. Antoine Street (German), at Monroe 
corner. 

The Unitarians had a church at Lafayette and Shelby on 
the site of the Recreation Building ; the German Lutherans had 
one church on Congress between Rivard and Russell streets 
and another on Larned between Rivard and Russell. The 
United German Protestant church was on Monroe at the corner 
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of Randolph, later known as St. John’s Lutheran; the Dutch- 
Reformed church was on Groghan (Monroe) between Brush and 
Beaubien and the New Jerusalem or Swdenborgian Church was 
at Jefferson and Beaubein. 

All these churches were clustered in an area of about one 
square mile so their contacts in 1857 were probably more con- 
stant and intimate than the churches of today which are scat- 
tered over an area of more than one hundred square miles. 

Then, as now, and perhaps always, the ladies of the churches 
were the most active workers in each denomination. Although 
St. Paul admonished them to “keep silence in the churches for 
it is not given unto them to speak,” it was asking too much, 
and well it is that the women did not keep silence or withhold 
their hands from service, for without them the churches might 
have languished and died of inanition. Even St. Paul, in his 
later epistles, speaks very gratefully of the ministrations of a 
number of women. 

The women of Detroit were constantly called to their doors 
by calls of begging children and they took more notice of them 
on the streets than did the men. Often they talked about the 
situation in their church societies, but the problem was too big 
for any one church or even one denomination to tackle. At 
a meeting of the Congregational women it was suggested that 
the women of all the churches ought to combine for the work of 
rescue and reformation and so a meeting was called for June 
2, 1857, and about sixty ladies from the different churches met 
to consider the situation and ways and means of coping with 
it. They were agreed that with children beyond a certain age 
they would be unable to deal because they were already pretty 
thoroughly hardened and corrupted. They planned to gather 
the young children under some sort of tutelage and protection 
and to keep them apart as much as possible from the older and 
more experienced boys and girls of the streets. It was the 
general agreement that the age limit would be, for girls, the 
age of 14 and for boys the age of 10. That decision, in a way, 
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reflects the social conditions among the street children of the 
city. 

Another meeting was called for June 16 in the basement of 
the Congregational Church, which was attended by sixty ladies, 
and then and there occurred the first organization, known as 
The Detroit Industrial School Association. The ministers of 
the various churches published the organization from their 
pulpits and urged their congregations to lend their support. 
The newspapers very generously gave of their space to bring 
the matter before the public. The constitution adopted de- 
clared the object of the organization to be “to seek out the 
destitute children of the city and gather them into one or 
more industrial schools, to be organized and maintained by the 
Association, and, so far as may be. necessary to this end, sys- 
tematically to visit the abodes of all such as come to their 
doors asking for charity, and incidentally to afford such relief 
to the worthy poor as the society may from time to time find 
itself able to render.” 

It is unfortunate that the modesty of the organizers caused 
them to neglect to give the names of the ladies who were the 
leaders of this movement and they can only be surmised when 
one reads the names of the officers and committees as given in 
their first formal report. These were: 


First Directress: Mrs. H. H. Brown 

Second Directress Mrs. Aspinall 

Third Directress Mrs. Dr. L. C. Rose 
Treasurer Mrs. A. H. Dey 
Recording Secretary Mrs. D. B. Duffield 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. Electa Maria Sheldon 


The executive committee shows the general participation of 
the churches in the movement: 


Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian : Mrs. Frederick Wetmore 
Fort Street Presbyterian Mrs. R. Gardner 
Westminister Presbyterian Miss Eliza Noyes 
Associate Presbyterian Church Miss Henrietta Lee 
Tabernacle Raptist Church Mrs. George S. Frost 
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St Paul’s Episcopal Mrs. Hiram R, Andrews 

Second Methodist Mrs. George H. Rattenbury 
_ Third Methodist: Mrs. Davison 

Unitarian Church Mrs. W. H. Goodnow 

French Missionary Church Mrs. Levi BE. Dolsen 

Christian Church Mrs. Colin Campbell 

German Lutheran Mrs. E. Rehm 

German Mission Church Mrs. Beuchler 

New Jerusalem Church Mrs. George Field. 


It was the common agreement that “the first great object of 
the school would be to break up juvenile street-begging and to 
place the many children who were pursuing that degrading 
vocation under a course of training which would tend both to 
elevate and improve their condition.” The first measure 
adopted for the discouragment of begging and at the same time 
to afford relief for the really destitute was to issue cards bear- 
ing an appeal to the association for help. When a child would 
appear at a home begging, the card would be given instead of 
money or other assistance, together with directions where to 
apply at the Industrial School headquarters. Immediate tem- 
porary help would be given and then the home address of the 
child would be taken and a member of the association would 
call and make a thorough investigation as to the necessities of 
the family. In that way they could accomplish a proper dis- 
tinction between the worthy poor and those who deliberately 
chose to live in idleness and trust to begging for their sub- 
sistence. ; 

The panic of 1857 was then in full swing. Trade and indus- 
try were temporarily paralyzed and it was found that many 
families were destitute because the head of the family had been 
thrown out of employment through no fault of his own, and 
that the family in consequence must have help in order to 
subsist. The Committee appointed to secure temporary quar- 
ters for the school profited by the conditions and were able to 
secure the second, third and fourth floors of the building at 
26 Monroe Avenue, at a rent of $133 from September 1, 1857 
to May 1, 1858. The necessary fund was raised by solicitation 
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and on October 5 the school was opened on the third floor with 
sixteen children in attendance. Mrs. M. G. Tyler assumed the 
duties of matron and teacher and during the first four weeks 
the attendance increased to seventy-nine. Mrs. Tyler became 
ill at the end of the month and was compelled to resign. Her 
place was filled by the appointment of Mrs. Electa Maria Shel- 
don, a lady of unusual culture who had been a writer on several 
local newspapers, had conducted a literary magazine and writ- 
ten The Early History of Michigan with the aid of the papers 
and documents of General Cass. Mrs. Sheldon conducted the 
school with success until May 1, 1858. 

It was no light task that the ladies of the Industrial School 
Association had assumed. In addition to the usual number 
of destitute and neglected children of the streets there were 
many children of work-men who from lack of employment were 
unable to dress their children so as to enable them to attend 
the public schools, and they were also reduced to a very limited 
subsistence in the way of food. The most eager demands of 
children were for food. A charitable lady whose name does 
not appear in the reports provided soup for the entire school 
during the succeeding fall and winter. Donations and pur- 
chases of bread and meats, bundles of cast-off clothing came 
from the more prosperous families and several merchants con- 
tributed bolts of cloth from which new garments could be made. 

The increasing attendance overcrowded the school room, so 
friends of the school provided funds which enabled the man- 
agement to throw the school room and dining room into one 
larger room, and the donors became responsible for the rent 
of the additional space. A new dining room was provided. 
Christmas is the chief holiday for children and the ladies 
planned to make the Christmas of that year a memorable oc- 
casion for the children who had little to look forward to on that 
occasion. They secured the use of the Fireman’s Hall at Jef- 
ferson Avenue and Randolph St. south-west. Liberal contri- 
butions were made by members of the Association and by 
friends of the institution and merchants. A huge Christmas 
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tree was set up and loaded with small gifts. About it were 
heaped bundles of clothing, each one containing four garments. 
Forty-two pairs of new shoes were provided and there were 
packages of cookies, cakes and nuts for the children of the 
school who now numbered one hundred and five. Visitors 
gladly paid small admission fees which added $102.50 to the 
funds and Mr. A. J. Barber, proprietor of the omnibus line, 
gave the children a free ride, which was the first that many 
of them had ever enjoyed in a vehicle. 

Limited resources compelled the management to exercise 
discrimination in the admission of regular attendants. The 
human parasite and fraudulent mendicant, like the really poor, 
are always with us. None were turned away at their first 
application but each applicant was afterward investigated 
and if found to be without need of the ministration of the in- 
stitution they were turned away when they applied a second 
time. One morning a member of the Board met a boy coming 
down the stairs looking sorely disappointed. 

“Where are you going my boy?” 

“Teacher sent me home,” he replied. 

“Sent you home! For what reason?” 

“Because I’m too rich.” 

The children themselves gave aid in preventing impositions 
and reported those who sought the food and clothing intended 
for the destitute when they had no need for it. During the 
winter the attendance increased to one hundred and seventy- 
five. Presently the lady who supplied the daily soup moved . 
away and somebody must be found who would take up that 
responsibility. In this emergency John Hull, the butcher, 
whose home stood on the present site of the Book Building on 
Washington Boulevard, came to the front with a daily con- 
tribution of meats, amounting on the average to 30 lbs. and 
often more. Every day came a delivery from Mr. Hull’s market 
as long as he lived and afterward for several years the contri- 
bution was continued by his sons who succeeded to the busi- 
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ness. Later John Barlum, another butcher, took up this meat 
contribution and continued it for many years. 

The largest demand for food was for bread and the funds 
of the institution were not sufficient to provide all the daily 
supply, for it became necessary to provide loaves for the fam- 
ilies from which some of the children came. Bread tickets 
were furnished by a number of charitable citizens and the 
first annual report pays particular tribute to the generosity 
of “D. E. H. Esq.” who was a very liberal and regular con- 
tributor. The D. E. H. is assumed to have been David E. Har- 
baugh, a noted attorney who in his time held several public 
offices as police justice, school inspector and recorder of the 
city. It was once mentioned at a meeting of the Association 
that the bread supply was very short. Mr. Harbaugh heard 
of it as he was on his way to court in the old county building, 
at the southeast corner of Griswold and Jefferson avenues. 
The necessity was whispered about the court room and within 
an hour the lawyers had furnished orders for 100 bread tickets 
and a barrel of flour. Three days later the larder had a store 
of 500 loaves. 

When bolts of cloth were furnished by merchants the ladies 
cut out garments and sewed them into finished products, at the 
same time teaching the older girls the use of the needle. The 
demand was so great that the need could not be supplied by 
hand work so the Young Men’s Society took up a contribution 
and donated a sewing machine, valued at $100. Sewing ma- 
chines were a novely at that time and its operation provided 
entertainment for some of the children. A postoffice drawer 
or contribution box twice furnished a donation of $50 from 
some unknown benevolent. 

Prof. Paulo Centemeri and his wife, Jenny, were the chief 
music teachers of the city. Each year they would give a public 
concert as a benefit for the Industrial School. Elihu Burritt, 
known as the “Learned Blacksmith”, noted scholar, linguist, 
philanthropist and advocate of world peace, gave lectures in 
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Detroit, one of which was a benefit for the school. A public 
donation brought many gifts of clothing and other necessities. 

Down on Cadillac Square, then known as Michigan Grand 
Avenue, was a row of market buildings with stalls rented to 
dealers in vegetables, chickens, butter and eggs. One of these 
stalls was operated by a sturdy, hard-featured woman with a 
bitter tongue but a heart of gold. Her name was Nancy Martin 
and she was a noted town character, but Nancy, while she 
never indulged herself in the luxuries and comforts of life, 
was always ready to help the poor. She was a regular con- 
tributor of vegetables to the Industrial School. She saved 
her money, bought real estate and toward the end of her days 
she gave all she had toward the founding of Harper Hospital. 
Martin Place, leading from Woodward Avenue to the hospital, 
runs throngh the land she once owned and bears her name in 
grateful remembrance of her charities. 

For a time the teachers of the school were astonished at the 
rate of illiteracy among the children. That first winter it was 
found that forty-five of the children, some of the girls twelve 
to fourteen years of age, did not know the alphabet. It was of 
course impossible for one teacher to act as instructor for so 
many but many young ladies of the town, and particularly of 
the families of the founders of the school, gave their services 
alternately as voluntary teachers of the street Arabs who 
thronged the rooms. 

A regular program of exercises was arranged. School opened 
every day, save Sunday, by a recital, in concert, of the ten 
commandments. Then, with folded hands and bowed heads, 
they repeated the Lord’s Prayer, which was followed by singing 
of familiar hymns. This occupied from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. The children took to the singing with fine enthusiasm. 
Then the pupils were divided into classes, according to their rat- 
ing, and the head teacher and voluntary teachers kept them 
at work until 11:30. Then books and slates were laid aside 
and half an hour was devoted to singing and gymnastic and 
other exercises. At noon the students were led, marching in 
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file, into the dining room and when all were seated at the tables, 
they bowed their heads and repated in concert the Twenty-third 
psalm. The usual meal consisted of a big bowl of rich soup, 
fresh bread and meat, and the most common desert was an 
apple for each one. 

It often happened that a child, while eating, would shed 
tears, and when questioned would express the wish that his or 
her people at home had something to eat, so it became a prac- 
tice to have the children of the very destitute bring pails which 
were filled with soup, and such children would hurry home 
after school with the pail of soup and a loaf of bread. Some- 
times there would not be enough soup to go around and the 
disappointed ones would be very sad when they went home 
empty-handed. 

It was the aim of the school to train the boys and girls for 
useful occupations that would enable them to earn their liveli- 
hood and help towards the support of their families. The 
girls were instructed in sewing, knitting, mending, setting 
tables, washing dishes and other domestic duties and some of 
the older ones were permitted to help in the preparing and 
cooking of the foods. The boys were a more difficult problem 
for a boy does not like to give his hand to woman’s work. 
However a number of them were glad to learn the art of 
knitting stockings and mittens. 

Presently one of the members of the Board paid for the 
time of a shoemaker who instructed a class of boys each day 
in the art of making and mending boots and shoes, and some of 
them soon showed aptitude for the trade and later found out- 
side employment at it. To encourage regular attendance and 
faithful application various methods were employed. Each day 
of attendance was rewarded with a card giving five credit 
marks and at the end of a week of steady attendance these 
cards were exchanged for a ticket entitling the bearer to ten 
cents. In case of interrupted attendance or some breach of 
discipline the number of tickets would be less. Girls who 
helped in the dining-room were given tickets worth twenty 
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cents each and the tickets were redeemed by the Association 
by exchanging articles of clothing. This method gave the chil- 
dren the satisfaction that comes with earning and it taught 
them to prize the clothing they had earned by their own efforts. 

At the close of the first year the report showed that during 
the period four hundred children had been received. For seven 
waifs good homes had been found, five in the country and two 
in the city. But one death had occurred among the four hun- 
dred which seems quite remarkable when one remembers that 
in those days the death rate was remarkably high among 
juveniles, subject to all the diseases incident to childhood and 
the accidents to which neglected children are constantly ex- 
posed. 

The school had outgrown the capacity of the rented quarters 
on Monroe Avenue and on May 1, 1858 it was learned that a 
former factory building at Washington and Grand River ave- 
nues, northwest, belonging to Rev. David M. Cooper, could be 
had for the second year. It was a building two stories high, 
100 ft. long on Grand River and 30 ft. wide, occupying an entire 
city lot. It had four entrances on the ground level; it had 14 
large windows on the second floor front and 10 on the lower 
floor. Mr. Cooper, himself a very charitable man, offered a 
five year lease of the building at an unusual rental of $400. 
Besides the space necessary for the school at the Washington 
Avenue end, there were three tenements on the Grand River 
side which could be rented until the space would be needed 
for the school. 

It was necessary to make certain repairs and adaptations 
at a cost of $139 and this Mr. Cooper allowed to go in lieu 
of rent. Thus it came about that the rent of the building from 
May 1, 1858 to July 1st, 1859 cost but $312.69 out of the treas- 
ury of the Association, as kind friends provided money and 
material for the alterations. It was now possible to establish 
five separate departments under one roof, and all the rooms 
were well lighted and ventilated. At the beginning of the 
second year Miss Abbie B. Cook was elected principal; Miss 
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Mary O’Mara, assistant and Mrs. White, matron. The cost of 
conducting the school for its first year was $1190 and the 
balance remaining in the treasury was $6.91. 

At the annual meeting, October 5, the following officers were 
elected : : 


First Directress Mrs. H. H. Brown 
Second Directress Mrs. Aspinall 

Third Directress Mrs. U. Tracy Howe 
Treasurer Miss S. Eliza Noyes 
Recording Secretary Mrs. D. Bethune Duffield 
Corresponding Secretary Mrs. G. V. N. Lothrop 


During the second year, which was spent in the new building, 
the enrollment numbered more than 200 children. The school 
census showed there were 13,000 children between the ages of 
four and eighteen years in the city, but less than half that 
number were attending any public school. Some of course 
were at work helping to support the families of which they 
were members, but a larger number were idling about the 
streets and creating a serious problem for the police and the 
citizens. The ladies of the Industrial School never abandoned 
their purpose of providing ways and means of giving their 
charges practical training in useful work as well as scholastic 
and religious instruction, but while the necessity was apparent 
such training required teachers of the handicrafts and a cer- 
tain amount of mechanical equipment. These things they could 
not undertake without a much larger maintenance fund. 

The reports for the year 1859 showed a total enrollment of 
494 and an average attendance of 155. During that year 2,440 
loaves of bread had been contributed and 6,610 purchased. 
- The daily ration of meat was maintained by Mr. John Hull. 
Two festivals held in November, 1858 and June, 1859 brought 
in funds to the amount of nearly $1,600; cash donations $334, 
and a total fund of $2,370.65. In 1860, the receipts from sub- 
scriptions and donations amounted to $1,915. In addition to 
the daily meals furnished, the school distributed garments 
to the number of 1,921 and 126 pairs of shoes. Most of the 
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clothing was made up from the cloth by the girls of the sewing 
classes. The management planned a culinary department in 
which the girls were to be taught how to make bread. 

When the Civil War began, in 1861, the child problem of the 
city became more serious than before. Many men were so fired 
with patriotism, the love of military adventure, or a little of 
both, that many men who were the support of families enlisted 
in the army as volunteers, trusting either the Lord or the com- 
munity to look after the subsistence of their dependents. At 
first the war was not taken very seriously. The men were 
enlisted for a campaign of ninety days in the belief that one 
good brush between the armed forces of the north and south 
would settle the attempt to divide the nation. It was partly 
due to that condition that the number of children under in- 
struction in the Industrial School suddenly increased to 750. 

Benevolent citizens contributed more than five hundred gar- 
ments and two hundred ten pairs of shoes. Mrs. Colin Camp- 
bell engaged an old lady who was an expert at knitting to 
teach classes in that art and some of the school learned to 
knit and turned out twenty-five pairs of stockings. People 
from the outlying towns contributed dried fruits and vege- 
tables, hickory nuts, etc. for the use of the school. The regu- 
lar attendance numbered 302, of whom 170 were girls. Some 
of the older children who had attended the previous year had 
been placed in good homes and others had been placed in em- 
ployment, as house servants. A festival given during the year 
brought in $611.50 and a steamboat ride on the river brought 
$455.—more, besides one bad bill which some ungodly person 
changed with the guileless ticket taker. The remainder of the 
contributions were mostly from the churches having represent- 
atives on the Board of the school. 

The war resulted in a steady increase in prices for all neces- 
sities and at the same time made it harder for people to con- 
tribute to local charities, for public attention was centered 
upon the war. The nation was quite unprepared for a long and 
serious conflict and private benevolence was compelled to sup- 
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ply much of the need for hospital service and equipment and 
the furnishing of comforts for soldiers at the front. During 
the year 1865 an amateur concert brought in a fund of $718. 
Captain Eber Brock Ward contributed $100 and Edward Orr, 
dry-goods merchant, began a regular contribution of the same 
amount. A number of other citizens gave smaller amounts. 

During 1867 Mr. John Harvey established a Sunday school, 
engaged a number of volunteer teachers and soon secured a 
good attendance. The Young Men’s Society gave the use of 
their hall for a high school entertainment, with paid admis- 
sions, and Dan Rice, who held the last circus on the Campus 
Martius, in front of the site of the present city hall, gave free 
admission to the children of the Industrial School. Dr. J. A. 
Brown gave the children and some of their parents free medical 
attention. Dr. Stebbins vaccinated all the children free of 
charge. Prof. William C. Webster and his daughter, who had 
a musical studio on Monroe Avenue, gave free vocal lessons 
to the children of the school. When bad boys stoned out some 
of. the windows in chilly November weather, Henry Wright 
paid for the restoration. The managers and officers prepared 
for the incorporation of the institution so it could purchase, 
own, and sell property, and thus equipped they contracted for 
the purchase of the school buildings and site from Rev. David 
M. Cooper, for $6,000. The ladies, at their annual meeting 
paid tribute to the untiring energy of Mrs. Colin Campbell who 
had been largely instrumental in making the purchase possible. 

A movement which in later years has been termed a “drive” 
was carried on so successfully that a fund of $4,668 was ac- 
quired for the first payment on the property and the conduct 
of the institution. Mr. William A. Butler appears to have 
conducted the drive among the big business men of his ac- 
quaintance, and due to his and other efforts of friends of the 
institution, a total of $8,461 was gathered into the treasury 
during the year. 

The men of the Board of Trade began what proved to be 
an annual contribution, which this year amounted to $596. A 
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lecture by Rev. Dr. Ormiston brought in $248.50. The annual 
reports record an occasional pitiful story of conditions brought 
to light through the activities of the school and its committee 
of investigation. In 1869 the Board of Trade gave an enter- 
tainment which added $623 to the school fund. In 1872 Thomas 
Barlum took up the task of furnishing the daily supply of 
meat for the school dinners. The Board of Trade contributed 
$1,184 in 1871. During these years of the 1870’s there was 
some falling off in the attendance; but the institution, in addi- 
tion to its other benefices, furnished between 12,000 and 13,000 
meals annually to the hungry children. In 1876 the number 
of meals was 15,809. In 1878 Mrs. Dr. Harris donated $500 
in memory of her mother, Mrs. Shaw. 

In 1879 the Industrial School made a new advance. Having 
paid for their property and accumulated a building fund they 
began the demolition of the old building on June 11 and car- 
ried on the school temporarily at 13 Grand River Avenue while 
a new building was being erected on the old site, at a cost of 
$12,000. On December 10th of that same year the building was 
dedicated with appropriate exercises, Hon. C. I. Walker gave 
a memorial address in which he recited the story of the insti- 
tution from its beginning. William A. Butler had served as 
Chairman of the Building Committee; the Association had paid 
all its bills, amounting to $12,076 and still had between $600 
and $700 in the treasury for current expenses. Addresses were 
also given by Rev. Z. Eddy, Rev. Dr. Pierson and Rev. L. H. 
Trowbridge. In 1883 there were twenty-five churches repre- 
sented among the contributors to the school, besides many 
private contributors. 

Ages ago a wise man of Greece declared that “History is 
philosophy teaching by examples.” It is therefore a natural 
consequence that the examples furnished by private benevo- 
lences in the promotion of human welfare should be gradually 
adopted and put in practice by municipal and state authori- 
ties. In the chosen mission of the Detroit Industrial School 
the state authorities saw an example worth adopting and 
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following, so truant laws were enacted and compulsory school 
attendance became a state policy, to rid the streets of the cities 
of their neglected children and place them under some sort of 
instruction. The school census listed all children and youths 
of school age. The school enrollments showed which ones were 
attending and which were absent from school. The truant offi- 
cers investigated to discover which children of school age were 
not in school. 

Other welfare organizations came into existence to see that 
clothing was furnished as far as their funds would permit and 
the result was some falling off in the attendance of the older 
children of the Industrial School. The School Board gradually 
adopted new functions for the school. Health inspection was 
adopted; manual training was introduced and the teaching of 
domestic science. The Detroit Industrial School introduced 
the kindergarten methods for the younger children and pres- 
ently the kindergarten became a department of public educa- 
tion. 

But there still remained certain functions which public edu- 
cation could not undertake and this was the introduction of 
home training and religious and civilizing influences into the 
districts which were the habitat of the under-privileged. It is 
still necessary to furnish such influences in the slum districts 
and this can only be done by such voluntary charitable organi- 
zations as come under the general classification of cultural 
settlements. It was found that the people of such districts 
could not be lured away from their chosen habitat and that the 
only way of ministering to their physical and spiritual needs 
would be to set up establishments in their midst, to which the 
residents of the neighborhood could resort without embarrass- 
ment or restraint. 

Recognizing this necessity, the Detroit Industrial School 
Association which had functioned so well for more than half a 
century, decided to rent its building and to set up an estab- 
lishment in some locality where the need of its ministrations 
would be most apparent. A new location was found at Fourth 
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and Porter streets and to make it the more inviting to the 
people it was planned to serve, the new institution was named 
NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE. In that building, and in several 
other locations, free kindergartens were established for the 
benefit of the younger children. The older children were in- 
vited to attend at Neighborhood after school hours, where, to 
make the place more attractive, free lunches were still served, 
recreation under supervision was furnished and instruction 
given in manual training, including sewing and cooking, and 
general domestic service was taught. 

Within a short distance two schools were located, the Doug- 
lass Houghton public school and Holy Trinity parochial school. 
Neither of these schools provided a lunch for hungry and under- 
nourished children; neither had a kindergarten department for 
the little folks. Holy Trinity had no gymnasium and in Doug- 
lass Houghton school there was only a short session for “Gym” 
classes once a week. The children, having no other open spaces 
for their recreation, were compelled to play in the streets and 
alleys. They had no money to pay for shows and entertain- 
ments. Holy Trinity school had no domestic science depart- 
ment nor manual training. Neighborhood House was equipped 
with ‘a gymnasium and other needed departments to supply 
the lack in the other schools. Entertainments were furnished. 

The people of the class who occupied the district twenty years 
and more ago have moved elsewhere; and foreigners, many of 
whom are quite lacking in cultural background and ambition, 
have taken their places. The task of inculcating among these 
people the ideals which are characteristic of American civili- 
zation must be carried on as tactfully as possible so that people 
who are ministered to may see and appreciate their value and 
be inspired with the hope of bettering this condition and mak- 
ing the most of their opportunities for becoming useful and 
even cultured citizens of their adopted country, state, and city. 

Even people who take notice of the changed conditions do 
not fully realize the natural consequences. The old houses 
which once gave shelter and made a home for a single family 
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have become human bee-hives and the human garden, like the 
vegetable and floral, suffers degeneration as a result of crowd- 
ing, and noxious weeds spring up to aggravate that condition. 
The young boys of such a neighborhood soon notice that they 
are different from the boys of the prosperous neighborhoods. 
They are apt to believe that the difference is only a matter of 
money and property and, seeing no other way of satisfying 
their ambitions, they are apt to organize in small predatory 
gangs to prey upon the community. It is out of such sur- 
roundings that arise the highly dangerous gangs which make 
a practice of thieving, house-breaking and banditry and they 
come to regard the prosperous element in society as their 
natural and legitimate prey. 

Even the smaller children of the infantile ages suffer because 
of the ignorance and neglect of their parents and guardians. 
The parents need education in the care of their children; they 
need to be taught the consequences of neglect and injudicious 
feeding, for these are apt to result in some form of permanent 
disability. Neighborhood House endeavors to show the people 
to whom it ministers that it is their sincere and interested 
friend, entirely devoted to the promotion of their welfare. This 
it does to the limit of its ability and its meager funds. Good 
entertainments, including moving pictures, are furnished at a 
cost of ten cents to those who can afford it, and free to the 
very poor. Limited resources compel a careful discrimination 
in the furnishing of the privileges. One good square meal of 
wholesome food is provided for the very poor children and 
the meager ability of the institution limits the meals to seven- 
ty-five beneficiaries a day. 

In a recent year for example, 10,188 meals were served, of 
which 2,381 were free and the others at a cost of ten cents. 
The derived income—$781.45—nearly covered the cost of the 
raw materials required. In addition, the Neighborhood House 
paid its matron-cook, who has charge of the lunch room, and 
paid for gas, electric light, cleaning and other overhead ex- 
penses. 
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The largest attendance is always in the winter months, Jan- 
uary, February and March. A day nursery was maintained for 
the care of small children whose mothers were compelled to go 
out to work. In addition, a number of under-nourished chil- 
dren were discovered who promised to soon become subjects for 
hospital care, if not for the undertaker. These were taken in 
hand and restored to a normal healthy condition by proper 
feeding and care. Examples may be mentioned in the case of 
Mrs. Geldes, a Maltese woman, deserted by her husband and 
left with a small child to support. She goes to work in a 
laundry at 7:00 A. M. and puts in a full day; she has no one 
with whom to leave her little one and so Neighborhood House 
assumed its care during her absence. “Without you I could 
-not have lived” was her grateful acknowledgment. The Carmi- 
chael family was so destitute that it was impossible to care for 
all the children so the institution assumed care of three of them. 

During the summer the children of the nursery school were 
taken away to a camp for a period of two months. During 
that period the children had plenty of fresh air, careful super- 
vision and three meals of wholesome food a day. The improve- 
ment in their physical condition and spirits was remarkable. 
Many of the children hear only the foreign language of their 
parents within their homes. Such language as they are apt 
to acquire from their associations in the streets need not be 
described, but in the school they are taught polite English and 
American ways. The Mexican mothers are taught how to sew 
and to cut out and make over garments for their children. 
They come to Neighborhood House with their social and do- 
mestic problems and attend classes in English as they can find 
the time. They have learned that if they need a nurse, a doctor, 
a layette for a new baby, or if there is need for hospital service, 
they can apply at Neighborhood House and their need will be 
supplied very promptly. The institution is their common re- 
sort in every emergency case and it occasionally happens that 
the life of the mother and babe are saved by prompt attendance. 
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The long established practice of collecting clothing and mak- 
ing it over to fit particularly needy applicants goes on forever 
and the different nationalities are organized so that there are 
American, Mexican and Maltese Women’s Clubs, in which the 
members are taught to help one another and so to lighten the 
burdens of all. A Christmas party given for the Mexican resi- 
dents of the neighborhood was attended by six-hundred appre- 
ciative neighbors. Other parties were given for the other 
groups, foreign and native. 

The accomplishment in elementary domestic science is exem- 
plified by the statistics of the sewing classes, which had 114 
girls enrolled in the junior class, 88 in the senior and 82 in 
the special or more expert class, a total of 384. The total at- 
tendance in such classes for learning the household arts was 
3,637 and other handicraft classes had an enrollment of 566, 
making a total of 4,203 persons instructed in the useful arts. 
The Mexican Boys Club is conducted under their own officers 
and holds weekly meetings and gives an occasional party. There 
are four Gymnasium classes, small boys, junior boys, senior 
boys and men. These meet twice a week for instructions 
under a teacher from the Recreation Department of the City. 
Evenings are set apart for practice work and for play. During 
the winter months many boys come into the building merely 
for the sake of getting warm and enjoying comforts not afford- 
ed in their meager homes. 

These are but a few of the activities that are constantly car- 
ried on by Neighborhood House. Without its ministrations 
the district in its functions would be left to a dull, drab and 
more hopeless condition and the inhabitants would be aban- 
doned to their own resources, which are pitifully meager. Cit- 
izens whose relatives were once members of the Industrial 
School Associations send contributions of money, vegetables, 
fruit, clothing, toys, gifts and other things and yet there never 
is enough to supply all the needs of the neighborhood. One 
prosperous housewife, when delivering gifts, remarked: “All 
I know and the only chance I had for getting on in the world 
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I owe to the Industrial School which I attended when I was a 
little girl.” Neighborhood House is the successor of that school 
now adapted for the performance of new duties in a new envi- 
ronment. 

The management of the Community Fund would glady help 
the institution if the volume of the funds would permit, but it 
gives its hearty moral support and its recommendation to 
public charity. The institution also enjoys the favor and con- 
fidence of the management of the Merrill-Palmer School; Miss 
Shields of the Welfare Department (Perry Branch); Miss 
Ward of the Visiting Housekeepers Association; Dr. Edgar E. 
Martmer, David Whitney Building, who looks after the day 
nursery children; Mrs. Nellie E. Gosnell, president of the De- 
troit Federation of Settlements and director of the Brightmoor 
Community Center. The principals of Douglass Houghton and 
Holy Trinity Schools add their hearty commendation. 


Grorce RB. Catuin: IN Memoriam 


The passing of Mr. George B. Catlin on March 15 closed a 
career of historical investigation, tirelessly pursued that the 
best of the city’s traditions and early achievements might be 
preserved for posterity. 

Assiduous in his searchings, uncompromising in probity and 
with the true spirit of an historian he painstakingly recon- 
structed in one correlated whole the record of Detroit from its 
earliest years. Like a link binding the past to the future his 
history of Detroit gives continuity to the civic planning, the 
commercial progress and the cultural upbuilding of succeeding 
generations. 

Not circumscribed by his own researches and with a spirit 
of investigation that far exceeded the bounds of individual 
accomplishment, he eagerly encouraged others to share in his 
great work: By actively promoting in every way possible the 
assembling of records and documents in the Burton Historical 
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Library he pursued the two-fold purpose of preserving the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of our local ancestry from the disinte- 
grating influences of time and of aiding the searches of others 
to whom in future years would be entrusted the responsibility 
of carrying on. 

With no thought of vain-glory, in unselfishly erecting a monu- 
ment to others he created a lasting monument for himself. 

Deeply conscious of the common interest in which Mr. Catlin 
and this institution have for years been joined, and happy to 
heighten esteem for scholarly achievement where esteem is due, 
the Detroit Library Commission honors its traditions by honor- 
ing with this memorial tribute the memory and accomplish- 
ments of Mr. George B. Catlin. 

—Detroit Library Commission 
Proceedings—March 20, 1934. 














A PracticaAL METEOROLOGIST: ROBERT CLARK KEDZIE 


By Frank S. KeEpzire 
LANSING 


HE subject of this sketch was born in 1823, came to 

Michigan, one of seven children, mother widowed after 

the pioneer family had the help of the father for less than two 

years, in establishing a home in the woods of Lenawee County, 

Raisin River Valley, not more than twenty miles from the 
home where Dr. W. J. Beal was born. 

Five sons and two daughters constituted the family of which 
Robert was the youngest boy. Growing up surrounded by 
forests, the entire existence of the family depended upon the 
products of this pioneer farm. Hardships were the experience 
of every day. Dependence upon the weather for crop produc- 
tion emphasized the importance of meteorological science, in 
an early day, in this boy’s mind. 

He had seven years at Oberlin College and was a graduate 
from the University of Michigan (with the first medical class.) 
To the country doctor, from Vermontville, Eaton County, 
who has had an experience as surgeon in the Civil War but 
was discharged for physical disability, the appointment to the 
Michigan Agricultural College came as a godsend to a man 
who needed to educate three boys. 

The rigors of a country practice involved driving for eleven 
years, thirty miles in every direction, at all seasons of the 
year, over roads that we can scarcely imagine. It was ap- 
parent that a change of location on account of health would 
be advisable. 

Coming to the College in February, 1863, the first series of 
meteorological observations was established on April 4, of that 
year, and continued for a period of more than thirty years. 
Three times a day, 7 a. m., 2 p. m. and 9 p. m. the barometer, 
the thermometer (wet and dry bulb), direction and velocity 
of wind (estimated), and kind of clouds, all were recorded by 
the Doctor, involving also the help of his three sons. 


4) 
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The instruments were located in the Library window, on the 
north side of Old College Hall, during term time. During the 
long winter vacation they were removed to a shelter adjacent 
to Dr. Kedzie’s residence on the campus. 


CLIMATE AND FORESTS 


In 1867 Dr. Kedzie was elected to the legislature. While 
serving as a representative there from this district he became 
a member of a committee appointed to consider the matter of 
tree planting by the roadside together with the general in- 
fluence of forests as modifying climate. The committee urged 
that tree planting for purposes of breaking the force of winds 
and for purposes of modifying atmospheric moisture conditions, 
was urged upon the pioneer who naturally was opposed to 
trees. 

As a consequence of this report, legislative action was taken 
and approved by the governor favoring the planting of trees 
along the highways, this worthy object being made attractive 
by the remission of a certain amount of taxes on the adjacent 
land for those who planted trees. As a corollary to this, 
legislative action was also had and approved by the governor, 
restricting the allowing of pasturing of animals on the high- 
ways, thus protecting the life of the trees standing there. 

With the advent to office of Governor John J. Bagley in 
1873, came the appointment of Dr. Kedzie as a member of 
the newly organized State Board of Health. This Board was 
the outcome of efforts made by a number of interested physi- 
cians among whom may be included as a prime factor, Dr. 
Henry B. Baker, a student of vital statistics and one of 
earliest students of sanitation in the United States. Dr. Baker, 
through study of the weather reports made by Dr. Kedzie in 
the preceding years, was led to endeavor to trace thoroughly, 
causes of diseases from climatic conditions in Michigan. Mich- 
igan in the territorial and early state period had a very bad 
name so far as health conditions are concerned. Michigan 
State College, at one time was nearly closed and the students 
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sent home due to the severity of an attack of malaria (ague) 
prevalent throughout the campus. 

Without going into the matter of these weather observa- 
tions which were established in many points in Michigan by 
Dr. Baker’s efforts, he was encouraged in this movement by 
Dr. Kedzie who believed that much knowledge respecting the 
causes of diseases could be gained from study of weather con. 
ditions. 

As an adjunct to the usual observations termed meteorolo- 
gical, Dr. Kedzie started an investigation respecting presence 
and absence of ozone in the atmosphere at different times of the 
year and under widely different conditions, that is, city streets 
as compared with forest areas. The test used was known as 
Schoenbein’s and consisted of a starch paste to which iodide 
of potassium in different amounts had been added, spread on 
ordinary print paper with a brush, dried into strips and ex- 
posed for twelve to twenty-four hours to the atmosphere. The 
presence of ozone and relative amount was ascertained by the 
developing of a blue-purple color on the test paper, which 
was compared with a color scale, thus permitting the register- 
ing of the test for comparative purposes on a scale of 10 
points; 1 being a very faint color, 10, deep blue. 

Ozone being active oxygen, its presence in the atmosphere 
was supposed to be a measure of the healthfulness of the 
locality. It was found, by tests, that it was rarely present in 
city streets but was uniformly preSent in the open field and 
in deep forests as well as at the seaside. 

President Abbot announced at one time in the college chapel, 
after complaint had been filed with him by the students re 
specting the price of board during the term, that he could 
not account for it except that Dr. Kedzie’s observations had 
shown that there was an unusual amount of ozone in the air 
of the campus which doubtless caused an increase of appetite. 

Respecting weather observations taken at the college, the 
length of time during which these observations were continued 
was considerable. The instruments first used were of very 
uncertain reliability. The barometer was furnished by Ben- 
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jamin Pike, Jr. Sons, of New York and was of the old English 
pattern, mounted on wood. Early in the 70’s there was ob- 
tained the standard instruments used by the United States 
government, both barometer, thermometer and anemometer. In 
the late 80’s two small sunshine recorders were placed on the 
south steps of the laboratory and by means of blue print paper 
some fairly accurate records of the amount of sunshine during 
the growing season were obtained. 

I must not forget to remind you of the burden placed upon 
the Kedzie family at the close of each calendar month. The 
observations taken during the current month had to be cor- 
rected and copied on a separate blank then mailed to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, of Washington. This involved correction of 
the barometer for a sea-level difference and the determining 
of the percentage of humidity and the vapor pressure deter- 
mined for each thermometeric observation. 

The secretary of the Smithsonian Institution at this early 
period was Joseph Henry, a man with great scientific reputa- 
tion to which he was well entitled, his specialty being elec- 
trical phenomena. The Farmer’s Institutes, first started in 
1876, afforded Dr. Kedzie an opportunity to furnish some prac- 
tical guidance to the farmers respecting the protection of their 
barns and buildings from lightning. He spoke on this subject 
at various institutes and, at Coldwater, he encountered a 
gentleman who was a professional lightning rod expert, if 
there was such, who objected to Dr. Kedzie’s advocacy of a 
small rod of iron, one inch in diameter, screwed together like 
a piece of pipe, (with couplings) attached to (not insulated 
from) the building which it was to protect, terminating at 
the highest point in a simple cone-shaped point made of solid 
copper, the rod grounded, of course, at last, by going down to 
permanent water in the soil adjacent. The lightning rod man, 
not satisfied with the matter as presented by Dr. Kedzie, the 
main point at issue being whether the electric current passed 
on the surface of the conductor only or passed through the 
mass, the latter being Dr. Kedzie’s belief. The lightning rod 
man appealed to Prof. Joseph Henry, secretary of Smith- 
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sonian Institution, to settle the controversy. The professor 
ruled that the high tension electrical current passed only on 
the surface and did not penetrate the mass. This, of course, 
was a great shock to Dr. Kedzie and well I remember during 
the year succeeding, the painstaking experiments carried on 
with the aid of a four-foot glass wheel frictional electrical 
machine driven by hand power, furnishing high potential elec- 
tricity for enabling the Doctor to test the truth of Prof. 
Henry’s statement, that electricity, in passing through a con- 
ductor, was confined to the surface. A number of ingenious 
devices were tested out and Dr. Kedzie satisfied himself that 
the surface was not the only place in the conductor where the 
electrical current flowed. He presented his proof to Prof. 
Henry and there was considerable correspondence between the 
two men. Prof. Henry did not recede from his position but 
admitted that the evidence presented by Dr. Kedzie, and his 
experiments, tended to prove his ground in the matter, but that 
he, Prof. Henry, did not have time owing to the press of other 
work, to confirm or reject Dr. Kedzie’s contentions, and so the 
matter ended. But, so far as I know, none of the curiously 
twisted pieces of metal which were formerly sold at ridiculous 
prices as lightning rods, are now on the market, but rods of the 
character Dr. Kedzie recommended are in more or less general 
use. 

I must not neglect to call your attention to a lecture de- 
livered before the students in Old College Chapel, October 21, 
1874, by Dr. Kedzie, on the Meteorology of Central Michigan. 
Picture to yourself the Old College Chapel filled with the entire 
student body, freshmen to seniors. It was the custom in the 
70’s, on Wednesday afternoons, for members of the faculty to 
deliver addresses before the student body on the subjects which 
the faculty members were peculiarly interested in. 

From the title of this lecture you can see that Dr. Kedzie 
was interested in his subject, and the fact that he presents 
it before the entire college at this time shows that he had 
become not less interested during the eleven years that he had 
conducted the weather observations. Note the early date of the 
lecture and the science which still holds. 
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THE METEOROLOGY OF CENTRAL MICHIGAN. 


A Lecture delivered before the Students of the State Agri- 
cultural College, Oct. 21, 1874. 


By R. C. Kedzie. 
METEOROLOGY LIMITS AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural capabilities of a country can only be known 
by a comprehensive knowledge of its meteorology. The climate 
of any place is too widespread in its influence and far-reaching 
in its results for man to successfully cope with it on the large 
scale in agriculture. If we want to know whether any coun- 
try is adapted to the growth of any given crop, we must know 
the temperature of the seasons, the time of cessation of frosts 
in spring and of their advent in autumn; the amount and dis- 
tribution of rainfall, the sharpness of the curve of summer heat, 
etc. We may arrive at these results in two ways, by meteoro- 
logical observations, or by the direct effort to produce the crops 
themselves. The latter is the most usual way employed, and 
thousands of acres are devoted to the growth of crops, often 
giving no return but disaster and ruin to the unfortunate 
experimenters. In the settlement of new countries the pioneer 
farmer anticipates by years the pioneer scientist, but if we 
could reverse this order and determine in advance by scienti- 
fic observation what are the climatic capabilities of any coun- 
try, great suffering and bitter disappointment might be saved 
to those who are least able to bear them. The General Gov- 
ernment is preparing to open to settlement a vast region to the 
northwest, and it is being staked off by the surveyor into town- 
ships and sections for the use of the settlers. If the govern- 
ment would in advance of any settlement, by a careful system 
of meteorological observations, determine its agricultural capa- 
bilities, whether adapted only to grass, and hence essentially 
fitted for stock-raising, or capable of producing grain, and 
especially the prince of American grains, Indian corn, or fitted 
for the production of any or all kinds of fruit, it would show 
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a paternal care for the welfare of the hardy but poor emigrant 
worthy of all praise. 


METEOROLOGY AND FRUIT CULTURE 


But meteorology is of value not only in telling us what we 
cannot grow, but also in informing us what we may success- 
fully cultivate. For example, take the meteorology of our own 
state, so singularly modified by the vast U of lakes which 
enclose it on three sides. Meteorology had already announced 
its singular influence of water in mitigating extreme fluctua- 
tions of temperature. But this by itself would lead us to sup- 
pose that proximity to large bodies of water was all that is 
necessary, and hence the region bordering on the western shore 
of Lake Huron should receive the same benefits as that lying 
along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. But meteorology 
goes farther: it shows that the prevailing winds of this lati- 
tude are from west and southwest: hence the winds of the 
Huron border of our state are from the land, and subject to 
the extremes of the land climate, both in temperature and 
moisture, while the prevailing winds of our western lake bor- 
der have swept “this unsalted sea” modified in temperature, 
loaded with moisture which it deposits in the heavy snow 
fall of the winter, and hence the sharpness of winter climate 
is broken by two powerful forces, precipitation of watery vapor 
liberating heat, and the protective influence of the blanket of 
snow saving excessive loss of heat. If meteorological observa- 
tions had been made in that region the first time that the 
white man entered our state, they would have unmistakably 
pointed out the pre-eminent fitness of our western border to 
produce fruit. Instead of now just beginning to develop the 
natural capabilities of this singularly favored belt, we might 
fifty years ago have made this the garden border of the West. 
Who shall say that the people of our state have not failed of 
a certain degree of physical development which they would 
have secured with an abundant supply of the luscious fruits 
which flourish all along our wave washed border? In matters of 
money we could see that we have lost millions of dollars by 
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failing to develop these resources which meteorology’ would 
have at once brought to our notice. We often hear the prac- 
tical man and the theoretical man spoken of as utterly dis- 
similar, but we now see that they may meet and shake hands 
across the line which fulfills the definition of a mathematical 
line, viz: extension, without breadth or thickness. 

An animated discussion has arisen among scientific men 
whether the forests have any influence on climate, and especial- 
ly on rainfall. There was a fine opportunity to settle this ques- 
tion in this forest state of the north, if only we had the 
meteorological observations to decide it, but unfortunately 
these observations are wanting. We have indeed some measure 
of the conditions of climate, by which the total results of years 
may be compared. The geologist endeavors to estimate the 
conditions of life in prehistoric times by the nature and dis- 
tribution of the remains of animals and plants. We shiver as 
he tells of the ice epoch, with glaciers covering the continent, 
or of icy seas with their vast seas of crashing icebergs, or 
we flush with heat as he tells of the torrid heat that followed. 
But he has no measure of time for all these changes, and is as 
prodigal of his thousands of years as a spendthrift of his 
promises to pay. With us the case is different. We have for 
the past one hundred and fifty years an approximate measure 
of climate by the vegetable force revealed in the consecutive 
rings which mark the yearly growth of the tree, and an ac- 
curate measure of time in the number of these rings. These 
rings are a measure of the force of vegetable life which is so 
immediately dependent on climate. Make a cross section of 
any tree, and count the rings from the heart to the bark, and 
you have the number of years of life of the tree; the thickness 
of each ring marks the vigor of growth for that year, and this 
indirectly measures the climatic condition of that year. The 
rings are a diary, or rather an annuary of the life of the tree. 
This thick and strong ring tells of a year of plenty,—of abund- 
ant rains, warm sunshine, and all the conditions of vigorous 
vegetable life; this thin ring tells of pinching want,—scanty 
rain, cold weather, and poverty of vegetable growth. The rings 
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are the annals of the tree, the history of its growth in the order 
of years,—the measure of the sunshine and the rain as they 
affected vegetable life from budding springtime to the dis- 
leafing of autumn. By counting from the bark inward we may 
determine what years in the past were favorable or unfavor- 
able as we thus pass in review the years that have fled. 


MEDICAL CLIMATOLOGY 


Medical Climatology is almost unknown. We know, indeed, 
that climate has a marked influence in causing or curing dis- 
ease. It is a matter of daily observation that persons change 
their climate in hopes to recover health. A physician of un- 
usual intelligence told me of a patient residing in Massa- 
chusetts who suffered from asthma in severe form, and the 
doctor prescribed for him a residence in Michigan, which re- 
sulted in complete cure. This same man, after his recovery, 
brought another asthmatic, a resident of Michigan, to the doc- 
tor and asked what should he do? The doctor sent him to 
Massachusetts, where he found a cure. Such cases are not 
governed by caprice. The differences in the climate of Mich- 
igan and Massachusetts, and the marked differences found in 
what passes for the same disease, explain the apparent anom- 
alies of the case. 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE 


We are apt to look upon the clouds simply as the carriers 
of water and the sun as the giver of heat, and that both clouds 
and sunshine have reference only to vegetable life; but they 
have relations scarcely less important to animal life. It has 
been found by direct investigation that there is a marked dif- 
ference in the health, vigor, and length of life in favor of 
persons who inhabit the sunny side of a house over those who 
inhabit the shady side. The same will be found to be true 
of those who live in a sunny climate. I have often observed 
that a prolonged period of cloudy weather tells upon the health 
of a whole people. When such periods of gloom come on, when 
the sun does not-shine out clear and strong for weeks, the 
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sick are sicker, the well feel indisposed. Men are soured by 
the darkness, and keep their rooms, or pass each other in 
moody silence when they meet on the street. But let a bright, 
sunshiny day come and all is changed; everybody is out 
of doors to bathe in the sunshine, and every man greets his 
neighbor with a pleasant word. What is true of short and 
exceptional periods is still more true when such characteristics 
of cloud or sunshine make a leading feature in climate. Con- 
trast the surly John Bull of cloud-wrapped England with the 
mercurial Monsieur of sunny France. 


MOISTURE 


If it seems to you that the influence of climate is entirely 
subordinate in the formation of individual characteristics, and 
in the moulding of national life, take the physical condition 
of Michigan and of Holland, having nearly the same mean 
temperature, but differing greatly in humidity, and compare 
the Dutchman with the Wolverine. You may object that they 
are of different races, but we are more nearly connected with 
the Dutch by blood and race affinities than any other nation- 
ality except the English; we, like the Dutch, are a branch of 
the great Teutonic race, for the Saxon is the best element 
in English blood. While difference of race will not account for 
this variation in national characteristics, the difference in 
climate will go far to explain them. I will not bring before 
you all the illustrations of marked influence of the climate of 
Holland, but will content myself with one. It is customary 
in Holland to bake at one time the bread to supply the family 
for two weeks. Think of our eating bread two weeks old! Yet 
in that moist climate there is no difficulty in keeping bread 
in a palatable condition for so long a time. A difference in 
climate so marked as this must leave its mark on animal life 
also. 

Climatic influences may, at first sight, seem feeble to produce 
a marked influence on animal life; but we must remember how 
persistent is its action which “pauses not for matin or for 
vespers, for noon of day or noon of night.” It is a cumulative 
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force, causing certain changes in one generation which re- 
appear in full force in the next generation, to be still more 
augmented in each succeeding generation. Mark the raw 
Dutchman as he comes out to our state, and notice how differ- 
ent are his children, and still more changed his grand-children. 
A certain quality of the native character still holds on, but 
how changed is its manifestation; there is less phlegm and 
more vivacity; the increased sprightliness and augmented 
nervous force tell of a mighty change. You may claim that 
this is the result of our institutions, of our political and social 
life, and above all, of our educational system. Politics I regard 
as the feeblest of all our developing forces. It is an educator 
of low power. It may excite ambition, and thus tend to arouse, 
but as a direct educator it is of small account. Far other- 
wise is our educational system. But what has given us the 
educational system which has placed us in the van of all the 
western states? Is it not the clearness of thought, the force and 
energy of character, the indirect products of climate, which 
enable us to see the need of such things, and point out the 
means of its attainment? The educational system of our state 
may be considered as truly a product of our climate, as are 
our vegetable productions. Language will not explain it. Race 
will not explain it, else all the states of our Union would be 
on the same plane with us. But when we come to climate, 
we find there are zones of social and intellectual life as strongly 
marked as the isothermals of the meteorologist. Compare the 
average Michigan man with the inhabitants of southern Ohio 
and Indiana, the Virginian and the Texan. 
(This ends our extract from the lecture) 

Many years before the experiments at MAC had been under- 
taken, beet growing for sugar had been carried out in Maine 
and New York states. The results reached by the new fac- 
tories established had proven unsatisfactory and the enterprise 
of making sugar from beets had been abandoned. Dr. Kedzie 
has been called the father of the sugar beet industry in Michi- 
gan. This is on account of his early studies of the climatic 
conditions required for the growth of sugar beets. This was 
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in the early 70’s. Sugar beets were then being produced abun- 
dantly in Germany where their greatest supply of sugar came 
from beets grown in that country. Ajftempts had been made in 
Maine and New York to grow sugar beets, but without much 
success. Dr. Kedzie made a study of climatic conditions in 
Germany as compared with those in central Michigan and 
found that they compared very favorably. In order to test 
his theory that the crop could be successfully grown here, he 
secured a quantity of seed which was planted in several places 
in Michigan and it was found that the plants would grow and 
produce a very high percentage of sugar wherever they were 
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planted in the state. He personally interested financial men 
in the Bay City and Saginaw districts in the production of 
sugar from sugar beets commercially. Several plants were 
built and the production of sugar from beets grew to be quite 
an extensive industry. 

The accompanying diagram (photograph) shows the close 
meteorological relationship between Halle (Germany) and 
Michigan which directed Dr. Kedzie’s attention to the possi- 
bility of the sugar beet as a crop for Michigan farmers. 

The industry started in the late 90’s in Michigan and spread 
to adjoining states, especially those portions of these states 
whose climate approximated that of Central Michigan.’ 


1See the Summer number 1932 of this Magazine for an article on Sugar Pro- 
duction in Michigan, by Frank S. Kedzie. 














MackInac IsLANp’s Historic Farr AND 
TER-CENTENNIAL 


By Henry A. Perry 
Editor Mackinac Island News 


ACKINAC ISLAND’S State Historical Fair and 

Nicolet Ter-Centennial week July 1-8 forged ahead of 
the most optimistic expectations in the splendid attendance 
of appreciative crowds from Michigan and practically every 
state in the Union. Col. Roger M. Andrews, the master 
mind of this great series of events, managed a nation-wide his- 
torical publicity drive with such skill and effectiveness as 
would have cost the state of Michigan half a million dollars 
if paid for in cash. The educational benefit of this vivid 
portrayal of Michigan’s rich historical background exceeds 
in value the millions of dollars of tourist trade brought to 
the state during this period. 

Colors were raised at the Fort Sally Port Staff by the 2nd 
Infantry U. S. Army and the Governor’s Honor Guard of 
Eagle Scouts at 8 a. m. Sunday, July 1, and thé great Fair 
was on. The Historical Museums and Art Galleries opened 
for the season at Old Fort Mackinac. A concert of sacred 
music was given by the Menominee High School Military Band 
on the Fort Parade Grounds, and the day closed with a free 
symphony concert at the Grand Hotel. Monday was Army 
and Aviation day. Early in the day Army planes arrived 
with distinguished visitors at the New Mackinac Island Air 
Port, and an informal reception at the Grand Hotel was fol- 
lowed by luncheon honoring visiting Army officers and air 
pilots. In the afternoon the new airport was dedicated. There 
were flying exhibitions and a band concert. 

Governor’s day, Tuesday, opened with a guard mount at 
Fort Mackinac Parade Ground, with military band, in honor 
of Governor Comstock and Hon. Henry T. Rainey, Speaker of 
the national House of Representatives. Later a reception was 
held at Old Fort Mackinac for Governor and Mrs. Comstock, 
Speaker Rainey and visiting members of Congress and their 
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ladies, and in the evening came “The Governor’s Dollar Din- 
ner.” Upwards of 1,000 people were seated at the dinner in 
the spacious dining room of the Grand Hotel. Hon. Horatio 
Abbott was chairman of the dinner and Justice Edward M. 
Sharp of the Michigan Supreme Court acted as toastmaster. 
The Rev. Msgr. Hunt delivered the invocation. Addresses were 
delivered by Gov. Comstock and Speaker Rainey, both speeches 
being broadcast over the Michigan network. The Governor’s 
address was a frauk review of situations that confronted him 
and a report of how emergencies were met and handled under 
difficult circumstances, and was distinguished by absence of 
party eulogy or political appeal. In similar vein Speaker 
Rainey reviewed the measures adopted by the national admin- 
istration to relieve the depression. After the dinner an in- 
formal reception was held in the lobby of the Grand Hotel, 
followed by the Governor’s ball. 

The Fourth of July at Mackinac Island is always a memor- 
able day, but with special preparations for Independence day 
in this historic week, the Island presented a gala scene. Prob- 
ably the street parade on that day has been rarely surpassed, 
for in few other spots on the continent have such organized 
units been available. The units consisted of United States 
Army soldiers, platoons from the Great Lakes Naval Reserves, 
a troop of Eagle Scouts assembled from a dozen states, an 
American Legion section with drum and bugle corps, mounted 
State Police, a CCC camp of World War Veterans, a Boy 
Scout drum and bugle corps, real Indians in full regalia, a 
float made by World War Veterans in a CCC camp, a beau- 
tiful four-horse turnout with two distinguished ladies in it, 
a crack military band, the Governor of the state and a veteran 
soldier of Old Fort Mackinac riding in a carriage, vehicles 
drawn by Army mules, and the usual features noted in Fourth 
of July parades not on Mackinac Island. The Fourth had been 
ushered in with booming guns from Old Fort Mackinac at 
sunrise and massed colors at the five flag staffs and ceremony 
at the Sally Port. The large crowds previously come to the 
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Island for the Nicolet Ter-Centennial continued to be aug- 
mented during the morning by every ferry, ship, and boat 
arriving on schedule and special trips, until by 10 o’clock the 
business street was lined on either side and there was an over- 
flow into Marquette Park. Ultimately the parade massed 
around the statue of Father Marquette in the park for the 
ceremonies. Congressman Prentiss Brown: presided, and de- 
livered the address of welcome. Attorney General O’Brien de- 
livered an historical address upon the life of Jean Nicolet and 
Mackinac Island. Governor Comstock spoke briefly, and Rev. 
Father John Holland of St. Ignace delivered a stirring patri- 
otic address. The afternoon was spent by the crowds enjoying 
rides or hiking around the Island or attending the ball game 
and “hoss” race, and the day’s festivities closed with a beautiful 
display of fireworks. All told, it was voted the most delight- 
ful, entertaining and well attended Fourth of July celebration 
ever held on Mackinac Island. 

Historical Fair day, Thursday, was made memorable by the 
dedication exercises at the Fort Parade Grounds flanked by 
historic buildings, the museums, the art galleries, and other 
relics, of Old Fort Mackinac. Col. Roger M. Andrews opened 
the exercises by introducing Samuel T. Metzger as the man 
whose initial financial support made it possible to commence 
plans for the Historical Fair. Mr. Metzger spoke briefly and 
appreciatively of the splendid success Col. Andrews was mak- 
ing of this historical week, and introduced as master of cere- 
monies Dr. George N. Fuller, Secretary of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission. “In my opinion,” said Dr. Fuller, “it is 
not the function of a presiding officer to make a speech, but I 
can not refrain from telling you how dear to my heart are the 
legends and traditions and history of this great northland 
country’, and the expansion of this sentiment threatened to be- 
come a speech, but he introduced Attorney General O’Brien 
as the speaker of the day, who gave an eloquent historical ad- 
dress upon the three hundred years of development witnessed 
by the Straits region and by the state of Michigan. Mr. Wil- 
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liam L. Jenks was introduced as the only living member of the 
original Historical Commission appointed by Governor Ferris 
in 1918. He spoke briefly of the efforts of the Commission to 
gather and preserve Michigan history. Mr. Thomas A. E. 
Weadock who is also a member of the Historical Commission 
was called upon to announce the award of prizes for the best 
exhibits in the state-wide contest. Mr. Weadock explained 
that these exhibits had been carefully arranged by the 
Curator at the Fort Mackinac Museum, Miss Florence Ful- 
ler, each exhibit being given the appropriate setting 
which displayed it to best advantage. The three judges 
were Mr. Weadock, Mr. Jenks above mentioned, and Rev. 
Robert Owen Thomas, of Lansing. It was explained that the 
official weights used in determining the awards in historical 
museum contests were: Historical association, historical sig- 
nificance, historical rarity, sentiment value, antiquity, state of 
preservation, educational value, craitsmanship, ancestral value, 
and artistic value, to which was added Michigan significance, 
as this is a Michigan exhibit and State Historical Fair. An- 
nouncement was made of awards as follows: 

Special honorable mention was given to three remarkable 
exhibits which were not entered in competition for cash prizes, 
but only offered for display by their owners as their contribu- 
tion to the successful initiation of this new Historical annual 
state institution at Fort Mackinac. Their great merit and 
attractive features were attested by the attention which they 
received from the thousands of Fort visitors during the week. 
These three exhibits are the arms and ammunition collection 
arranged by Mr. B. Frank Emery, former State Park super- 
intendent, under the ownership and sponsorship of the Mich- 
igan Mutual Liability Company of Detroit. The president of 
the Mutual, P. W. A. Fitzsimmons, was on the Island all week 
and rendered personal assistance to the Fair executives in 
meeting the public. 

The Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild courtesy exhibit of a 
Napoleonic coach prize model, the handiwork of a fine Michi- 
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gan boy, Carlton Roushkolb of Detroit, stands in the main 
hallway of the Canteen museum building. It was the center 
of attention all week. 

The group exhibit of Michilimackinac and Indian relics 
from the Harry Teysen museum at Mackinaw City occupied 
an entire room. This is part of the famous collection which 
is the tourist center for travellers through Mackinaw City. 
Mr. Teysen and his assistant, Lee Hartwell, arranged this ex- 
hibit as their contribution to the success of the Historical 
State Fair as a permanent enterprise and without participation 
in the cash prize competition feature. 

The contest for first prize in the group exhibit was so close 
that the judges awarded two first prizes of $100 each. Rev. 
Fr. Joseph Ling, the new pastor of St. Ann’s Church on Mack- 
inac Island, received one for his group exhibit of an old clock 
mounted with a bronze statue, “Horse and Rider,” the work 
of Guillaume Coustou (1678-1746). Coustou was director of 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture in Paris. The date of 
this piece is 1745. He was at one time employed by Louis 
XIV. His famous works are: the Group, “Horse Tamers,” 
in the Champ Elysees, in Paris; “Ocean and Mediterranean,” 
at Marley; the bronze “Rhone,” which formed part of the 
statue of Louis XIV, at Lyons; “The Facade of the Chateau 
d’ Eau;” and the reliefs at the entrance to the Hotel des 
Invalides. His work is especially distinguished for its fire 
and energy. The clock on which “Horse and Rider” is mounted 
was made in Paris in 1818. It has a hammered Roman gold 
movement and is embellished in Roman gold. Father Ling’s 
collection also contains a German prayer book printed in 
Munich in 1588 by Adam Berg. Illustrations and page borders 
are wood cuts. There is also a group of drawings from the 
work of Raphael in the Vatican. Father Ling himself is an 
artist of exceptional ability, and he exhibited a pen and ink 
sketch, “Pursued;” two wood carvings, one a statue of the 
Virgin, the other a bas relief carving, “The Goddess of Wis- 
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dom ;” and oil paintings of Napoleon, St. Francis and a “Little 
Boy.” 

The other first prize of $100 went to Mr. A. S. Hampton of 
Detroit, for his wonderful lighting exhibit. It contains light- 
ing devices from the earliest periods of artificial lighting on 
down through the various phases of illumination to modern 
systems. Special pieces were a jungle lamp from India, Roman 
lamps which burn olive oil, Grecian lamps, various types of 
candle sticks, complete miner’s outfits, Scotch cruise, and a 
brass Betty lamp from Doge’s Palace in Venice. 

Second prize, $70, was awarded to Miss Alicia Poole, of 
Mackinac Island. She exhibited an entire show case of articles 
inherited from great-great-grandparents, great-grandparents, 
grandparents and parents. Third prize, $60, was awarded to 
Mrs. William A. Comstock, of Ann Arbor, on her famous col- 
lection of silhouettes. This exhibit contains a Colonial Amer- 
ican officer (pre-revolutionary) from the Nevill-Jackson collec- 
tion; an “Early American Gentleman;” “Lady” (on wax) ; 
“Gentleman ;” (gold shadings) ; “Boy’s Head,” “Sailor” (Bick- 
nell); “Women with Chignon,” and two gold framed sil- 
houettes. The exhibit also included five silver teaspoons which 
belonged to Mrs. Comstock’s great-great-grandmother. Mrs. 
Comstock immediately gave her prize of $60 to the Eagle Scout 
Honor Guard stationed at Old Fort Mackinac. 

Fourth prize, $50, was awarded to Mrs. Rose Van Allen 
Webster, of Mackinac Island. Her exhibit included a group of 
steel engravings captured with the baggage of Santa Anna in 
the first Mexican War by Colonel George Webster, father of 
the late Major John McA. Webster who was stationed at Fort 
Mackinac for many years, and was the husband of Mrs. Rose 
VanAllen Webster. There is also a sampler in the exhibit 
made by a 10-year-old girl in 1827, and an etching of 1817. 

Fifth prize, $45, went to Judge David Murray, of St. Ignace, 
for his rare books, documents and newspapers. 

Sixth prize, $25, was awarded to Mrs. Frank Holmes Whit- 
ing, of Union City, Michigan, for her spode vases made in 
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England in 1812 and 1817, of which there are very few of that 
period, and for a quilt made in 1826 in a knitting factory at 
Goshen, Indiana. 

Seventh prize, $25, went to Miss Blanche Fenton, of Mack- 
inac Island. Her exhibit was three carved ivory fans, hand 
painted. One belonged to her grandmother, and two to her 
mother. 

Kighth prize, $25, was awarded to Miss Marian Loud, of 
Detroit, who has studios in the old army barracks on the Fort. 
She exhibited her own paintings and block printing. 

Ninth prize, $25, was awarded to Harry Pelton, of Mackinac 
Island, for his large and exceptionally rare collection of old 
coins. 

Tenth prize, $25, was awarded to Mrs. William White, of 
Boyne City, Michigan. The exhibit consisted of a beautiful ar- 
ray of needle work. Eleventh prize, $20, went to Miss Stella 
King, of Mackinac Island. Her exhibit was a quilt made on 
French paper, and valuable documents including a survey of a 
property on Mackinac Island in 1817, and a citizenship paper 
issued by the Michilimackinac Court in 1832. 

Twelfth prize, $20, went to Mrs. Iris Lear, of Remus, Mich- 
igan, on her exhibit of old China and a clock. 

First prize of $100 in the individual exhibit class was 
awarded to Miss Laura Haviland, of Traverse City, Michigan. 
Her exhibit was an oil portrait of Laura S. Haviland, known 
in Civil War days as “Aunt” Laura Haviland. She was a 
Quaker woman and became noted as the organizer of the “un- 
derground railway routes” for slaves to escape to Canada. She 
directed many of these enterprises in southern Michigan. She 
was also noted for many other philanthropies and her zeal in 
social reform work after the Civil War, becoming an outstand- 
ing figure in the social progress of the state. The painting 
was by the exhibitor, a granddaughter of the distinguished 
woman, and is a fine work of art. 

Second prize, $70, was awarded to Mr. Anthony Eckels, of 
Mackinac Island, for a lacrosse stick used by an Ojibway 
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Indian in the ball game strategy devised to gain entrance into 
old Fort Michilimackinaec in 1763 and massacre the entire 
British garrison, an enterprise of the Pontiac Conspiracy. The 
stick was given to Mr. Eckels more than 40 years ago by an old 
Indian living near Mackinaw City, who received it through 
his ancestors that had handed it down from generation to 
generation. 

Third prize, $40, went to Captain John H. Hansen, of Mar- 
quette, Michigan, for his full-rigged model of the clipper ship, 
“Galtea,” which was built in 1854 and made a record sail from 
New York to San Francisco “around the Horn” in 94 days. 

Fourth prize, $35, went to Capt. Fred Cronan, of St. Ignace. 
His exhibit was the original pilot’s license given to Samuel 
Clemens, (Mark Twain) July 9, 1859, which reads: “The un- 
dersigned inspectors for the district of St. Louis certify that 
Samuel Clemens having been by them this day duly examined 
touching his qualifications as a pilot of a steamboat, is a suit- 
able and safe person to be intrusted with the powers and 
duties of Pilot of Steamboats, and do license him to act as 
such for one year from this date on the following rivers, to 
wit: On the Mississippi River to and from St. Louis and 
New Orleans.” 

Fifth prize, $25, was awarded to Mr. F. W. Davidson, of 
Flint, Michigan. His exhibit was a day book kept by the 
American Fur Company, in the old John Jacob Astor House on 
Mackinac Island. 

Sixth prize, $25, went to Miss Nellie Donnelly, of Mackinac 
Island. Her exhibit was an old sea captain’s desk, a rare and 
beautiful work in woodcraft. 

Seventh prize, $25, was awarded to Mrs. P. I. Peterson, of 
Flint, Michigan. Her exhibit was a mantilla of black silk and 
linen lace approximately 180 years old. It belonged to her 
great-great-grandmother, and was presented to her by a Revo- 
lutionary War soldier. 

Eighth prize, $20, was awarded to Mr: Howard C. Smith, 
of Mackinaw City, for a silver tankard brought from Scotland. 
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Ninth prize, $20, went to Mrs. C. W. Christopher, of Petos- 
key, Michigan. Her exhibit was a cup and saucer that belonged 
to Stevens T. Mason, the “Boy Governor” of Michigan, elected 
governor at the age of 24 years, the youngest governor in the 
history of the state. 

Tenth prize, $20, was won by Mr. H. L. Montieth of Petoskey, 
Michigan. His exhibit was a Scotch broad sword used in the 
battle of Bannockburn in 1531, and in other battles and forays 
between England and Scotland. 

Eleventh prize, $10, was awarded to Mrs. George Coffman, 
of Mackinaw City, for an Irish point lace handkerchief. 

Twelfth prize, $10, went to Mrs. Emma Riggs-Massey, of 
Cheboygan, Michigan. Her exhibit was a hair trunk. 

Thirteenth prize, $10, was awarded to Mrs. John R. Conklin, 
of Petoskey. Her exhibit was an old sideboard. 

The following entrants were awarded special certificates of 
honorable mention for their exhibits in the Mackinac Island 
Historical Fair: 

R. A. Brechtelsbauer, Saginaw; Richard Bonge, Holland; 
Mrs. George Boucha, Naubinway; Miss Helen Crotty, Mt. 
Clemens; Mrs. G. C. Conkle, Boyne City; Mrs. Belle Dewsen- 
berry, Bronson; Mrs. A. L. Deuel, Harbor Springs; Mrs. W. 
A. Davidson, Detroit; Charles Dufina, Mackinac Island; Miss 
Elizabeth Dalton, Cheboygan; Mrs. Anthony Eckels, Mackinac 
Island; Mrs. Charles Guntor, Traverse City; C. J. Goot, 
Homer; A. R. Highstone, St. Ignace; Mrs. Nellie Harris, 
Boyne City; George Hamlin, St. Ignace; Mrs. Adrienne Hig- 
gins, Mackinac Island; David H. Heydenburk, Wheaton, IIL; 
Mrs. John King, Cheboygan; Robert Keeler, Homer; James J. 
King, Cheboygan; George W. Lapine, Mackinac Island; Lenore 
Katherine Lapine, Mackinac Island; Elva S. Marvin, Three 
Rivers; George N. Miller, Mackinac Island; R. J. Martin, 
Highland Park, Detroit; Miss B. McIntyre, Mackinac Island; 
Mrs. Benjamin Moore, Lansing; Mrs. Maleolm Manning, Munis- 
ing; Grover G. McVey, Mackinaw City; Mrs. C. W. Naylor, 
Boyne City ; Thomas James Pearce, Grand Rapids; Felix Pilon, 
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Cheboygan; Rose Piche, Lake Linden; Mrs. Julia Porter, 
Petoskey; Austin Packard, Ashfield, Mass.; W. M. Rabideau, 
Ironwood; Mrs. Bessie Perrin Roe, Harbor Springs; Lily Riten- 
burgh, Muskegon; James A. Reid, Petoskey; Mrs. Irma Suth- 
erland, Six Lakes; Mrs. Alice M. Smith, Mackinac Island; Kate 
Valpry Shotwell, Bay View; Mrs. Nettie Thomas, Alba; 
Eleanor Temple, Muskegon; Mrs. Fred White, Detroit; Mrs. 
James Woodworth, Okemos; Miss Agnes Senecal, .St. Ignace. 

On Friday the Daughters of the American Revolution con- 
ducted a memorial service for Major Andrew Hunter Holmes 
at the Mackinac Island battlefield. Major Holmes was a Vir- 
ginian, friend of Thomas Jefferson. He was killed on August 
14, 1814, while commanding the American troops in an attack 
on the British. Governor Comstock presided at the memorial 
service. The address was given by Mrs. John P. Weinmann, 
National President, Daughters of 1812. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Hazel Fenton Schermerhorn, State Regent D. A. R., entertained 
with a beautifully appointed tea at the Grand Hotel, honoring 
the visiting members of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and their friends. In the evening came the D. A. R. 
banquet at the Grand, Mrs. Schermerhorn presiding. Follow- 
ing the address of welcome by Governor Comstock and singing 
by Olga Cook Line who was formerly star of “The Student 
Prince,” greetings were brought by persons representing vari- 
ous organizations. The principal addresses were given by Mrs. 
Russell William Magna, President General National Society 
D. A. R., and Mrs. John Francis Weinmann, President Na- 
tional U.S.D. of 1812. Barre Hill, baritone, formerly with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, sang delightfully two groups 
of songs, accompanied by Mr. F. Dudleigh Vernor, organist at 
the Bay View Assembly. Ivan Eppinoff and his orchestra dis- 
pensed music throughout the evening. Festivities closed with 
a reception and ball. 

Outstanding in the week were the events of Saturday, be- 
ginning with the lovely ceremony at the D. A. R. unveiling 
of a bronze tablet commemorating the founding of St. Ann’s 
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church. On the Fort Parade Ground there followed the Nicolet 
memorial program, presided over by Rev. H. B. Johnson of 
the Mackinac Island Congregational Church. Special features 
of this program were the music by the Military Band and the 
mass singing led by Scout Captain Edward Larsen; and the 
addresses by the Hon. Raymond M. Foley and Very Rev. Father 
A. H. Poetker, 8S. J., president of the University of Detroit, 
upon Jean Nicolet. (Fr. Poetker’s address is published else- 
where in this number of the Magazine). Perhaps the most 
picturesque event in the entire week was the historical Nicolet 
pageant, “The Fairy Isle”, under the direction of the D. A. R., 
staged in the beautiful Grand Hotel tea gardens. Here in the 
natural amphitheater of velvety lawn with borders of fragrant 
green cedars was a fit setting for the grand finale of a week of 
historic and patriotic programs. There were 400 people in the 
cast, all correctly costumed to fit the characters, time, and 
place, to carry forward the high spots in the early history of 
the Island. The cast also included the detail from the 2nd 
United States Infantry, the troop of Eagle Scouts from Old 
Fort Mackinac, real Indians from the surrounding regions, and 
representations from various historical and patriotic organiza- 
tions. The Pageant was written by Mrs. C. D. Beagle of Flint, 
Michigan, State Historian of the Michigan D. A. R. 

A fitting close to the week’s celebration was the commemora- 
tive service conducted in the Old Mission Church by Rev. 
Robert Owen Thomas of the First Presbyterian Church, Lan- 
sing. Anticipating the crowds which would desire to attend 
service in the old building, the seating had to be limited by 
tickets of admission, and amplifiers were erected to take care 
of the overflow. This old church was built by the Presby- 
terian Mission under the Reverend William M. Ferry in 1828- 
30. It is the oldest Protestant Church building in the Old 
Northwest still standing. The style of its interior and of all its 
furnishings has been preserved as it was when the church was 
first built. The pews are straight backed, solid wood, entered 
through little wooden gates swinging into the aisles. The 
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pulpit is high up in the front of the chapel, with a series of 
pews at right angles in the “amen corners.” The choir loft is 
over the vestibule at the entrance. The interior is painted 
white and there are no decorations, emphasizing the severe 
plainness of the-ancient house of worship. For this special 
memorial service the altar was decorated with flowers in vases 
provided from St. Ann’s Church. But there was no choir, and 
no soloist. The congregation provided the singing, which was 
accompanied by a melodeon loaned by Miss Adele Donnelly 
of Mackinac Island, and played by Mrs. R. O. Thomas of 
Lansing. In 1895 this church was dedicated as a Union Chapel. 
In this historical service all denominations on the Island par- 
ticipated, visualizing the unity of spirit and high ideals that 
carved out of the wilderness the happy homes of millions, and 
commemorating three centuries of Christian service. Capt. 
Charles Weissert, president of the Michigan State Historical 
Society, who was to have presided, was unavoidably absent, and 
his place was filled by the Secretary of the Society, Dr. George 
N. Fuller. The benediction was pronounced by Rev. Father 
Aubert, O.F.M., Missionary Indian Priest. 

This special memorial service, part of the Nicolet Ter-Centen- 
nial Celebration, closed the events of a memorable week on the 
Island. The Historical Fair will continue until September 10. 
A center of interest will be the Museum exhibits, particularly 
the special exhibits to which prizes were awarded. 

Not one criticism has been heard by the Mackinac Island 
State Park Commission, which sponsored the Fair, over the 
manner of awards and their determination. Undoubtedly this is 
due to the very definite weights used in making the awards, 
which certainly are all-inclusive in arriving at a just balance in 
determining historical values in such an exposition, and the 
high integrity and competency of the judges. It is almost 
without precedent that awards of this character are accepted 
by exhibitors and the public with such unanimous approval, 
and it is a highly important feature that will contribute largely 
to the success of future State Historical Fairs should they be 
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continued on Mackinac Island, recognized as one of the most 
historical spots in Michigan. 

If success of the 1934 Historical Fair on Mackinac Island 
is considered to determine a policy of holding such exhibitions 
annually on the Island, they will be held for many years in 
the future. Hundreds of people have visited the two museums 
every day since the opening of the Fair. All the exhibits are 
placarded. Visitors are escorted through the museums by 
Eagle Scouts detailed from the Honor Guard at Old Fort Mack- 
inac. The exhibits are all insured and guarded day and night 
by special police. 

The special escort of Eagle Scouts is a feature not possessed 
by any other museum in the world. The intelligence and 
decorum of these fine young men is a noteworthy feature of 
the Fair, and highly pleasing and satisfactory to visitors. 

The outstanding feature that would indicate possibility of 
even better and larger Historical Fairs in the future on 
Mackinac Island is the large number of people owning valuable 
exhibits who expressed regrets after visiting the museums 
that they did not enter some keep-sake or valuable historical 
possession in the contest, and said they would do so in another 
Fair. Letters to the same effect have been received by the 
Mackinac Island Park Commission since the Fair opened. 

Still another striking feature of the Fair is the large number 
of group and individual exhibits that came from the immediate 
vicinity, the territory once called “Michilimackinac” by the 
early voyageurs, indicating that their descendants have faith- 
fully kept many of their possessions for heirlooms rather than 
for historical exhibits. Very few of the exhibits had ever been 
shown to the public prior to this Fair. So the field for a 
succession of State Historical Fairs has merely been entered 
and its rich treasure chest barely opened. 

If the Michigan Historical Fair becomes an annual institu- 
tion it is bound to bring out for public view unknown exhibits 
of great historical value that would otherwise remain undis- 
covered. While there are many exhibits similar to those found 
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in other museums, the general run is entirely different in in- 
dividuality, craftsmanship, art, historical significance, an- 
tiquity, rarity, association—hence of great historical value. 

An example of the rarity of some of the exhibits—exhibits 
which could not be duplicated—-is the lacrosse stick used in the 
ball game strategy by Indians in 1763 to gain entrance into 
old Fort Michilimackinac at Mackinaw City and massacre the 
entire British garrison. Another is the petrified skull of a pre- 
historic animal found on Round Island across the channel from 
Mackinac Island, which has not been identified although it 
has been in the museum for nearly 20 years and viewed by scien- 
tists from all parts of the country who have merely “guessed” 
what it might be. 

More columns might be written of this great Historical Fair 
in its first and experimental year. Should it be continued 
and should the flow of new exhibits increase as indicated, the 
story of them will make volumes of interest and historic im- 
portance. 

















JEAN NICOLET 


(Address delivered at Mackinac Island on July 7, at the Jean Nicolet 
Ter-Centennial, by Father Albert H. Poetker, S. J., President 
of the University of Detroit) 


\ N ] E ARE assembled here today near the waters which 

Jean Nicolet crossed three hundred years ago,—the 
first white man to set eyes on this glorious panorama of 
natural beauty spread all around us. These inland seas of 
clear spring water, the wooded islands, the rolling hills, the 
fragrant forests of pine, the crystal air and bracing winds—the 
whole seemed a beautiful park prepared from the beginning of 
the world for the felicity of man. It was a park indeed, but 
a park of gigantic and imperial proportions. Even today, 
after three hundred years, the scenery has a powerful magic to 
expand the mind and lift the soul, to waken the spirit of 
adventure, and to start dreams of achievement. We can easily 
imagine the thrill with which those early explorers claimed this 
fair land as an appanage of France, and the exultation of the 
feeling that they were the instruments in adding a new and 
brilliant jewel to the French crown. And, if they were, like 
Jean Nicolet, serious and thoughtful men, we can believe that 
their first impulse was to prostrate themselves before their 
Maker to thank Him for all this prodigal revelation of His 
infinite power and beauty and goodness. 

It is the tragedy of history—a constantly recurring tragedy 
—that these noble sentiments were shared by few of Nicolet’s 
associates. The chronicle of those early days, illuminated as 
it is by high heroisms, is too often a depressing narrative of 
selfishness, avarice, and cruelty. The Indians were untouched 
by the natural beauty and sublimity of their surroundings. 
They were, as a rule, ferocious in warfare, grossly sensual, 
undisciplined and filthy in their habits, despising the arts of 
peace, cruel oppressors of the weak whom they held in con- 
tempt. As for the French traders, they were like the common 
run of our kind whenever there is a gold-rush and an oppor- 
tunity of quick gain. They regarded this virgin land of lakes, 
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islands and forests merely as an arena in which they might 
ply their private business of making money in order to get 
rich or to have the means of indulging low tastes. History 
has much that is sordid and mean to tell about them. 

Brave and reckless and daring as they were, fame has 
preserved very few of their names. It is curious and re- 
assuring to note the unerring instinct for the true values in 
human history which the present generation manifests in its 
selection of the great men of that time. We are not, one might 
fancy, a people of fine spiritual standards. Other nations some- 
times criticize us for being grossly material in our civilization. 
They accuse us of worshipping wealth and worldly success and 
whatever is externally impressive. But I doubt whether any 
nation has a keener recognition of spiritual values in the 
reading of its records of the past. The people of Michigan 
have fixed on no rich trader or unscrupulous adventurer as 
the hero of its early history. The men it loves to honor are 
men like Nicolet, Marquette, and Brebeuf among the first 
pioneers of this lovely country. These men were not shining 
examples of great worldly success. In a sense, they were all 
failures. None of them came near achieving his high ambition. 
Nicolet in his long fight, as a man after the great Champlain’s 
own heart, to uphold the honor of France and to build up its 
territorial possessions, met his untimely end at last when icy 
waters dragged him under on a dark night of terror. Mar- 
quette died a lonely death on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, far from brethren and friends and with hardly more than 
a bare outline of his projects half finished. Brebeuf sur- 
rendered his manly soul under fiendish torture by fire and 
mutilation at the hands of the savages for whom he has staked 
everything to make his friends and the friends of his Master. 
The poet Browning would have said the world’s coarse thumb 
is inadequate to measure the intangible greatness of these men. 
But we see them honored here for what they hoped to do as 
well as for what they did; for the spirit that actuated them 
as well as for the specific results of their labors. A’ great 
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commonwealth, centuries after their disappearance from these 
scenes of their labors and their failures, pays due recognition 
to their exalted ideals and their heroic endeavors even though 
these were only partially realized. 

There is no need for me to narrate the brief story of Jean 
Nicolet to the citizens of this State. As is proper, it is be- 
coming more and more a well known story. The mere mention 
of a few incidents will serve to remind you of the sterling 
quality of his character and the heroic mould in which it was 
formed. He came as a mere boy to Quebec in 1618, ten years 
after Champlain had established the colony and at a time 
when through the apathy and unconcern of the Crown it was 
on the verge of destruction and despair. It must have been 
the outstanding personality of Champlain that inspired him 
to his career of unassuming heroism and loyal devotion to the 
best interests of the colony. Almost at once he was sent to 
become an interpreter far up the Ottawa. Within two years 
we find him leading a group of Algonquins down to the Mo- 
hawk to make a treaty of peace with the terrible Iroquois. 

Next he spends nine years with the Nipisirians 600 miles 
from Quebec, traveling with the Indians on their endless roam- 
ings, sharing in all their dangers and hardships, often passing 
two or three days without a morsel to eat and once supporting 
life for several days by gnawing the bark of the forest trees. 
He soon changed this group from an extremely hostile tribe 
to one of friends and allies; established a trading post among 
them, and was adopted by the tribe as one of its chiefs with a 
voice in all its councils. His leadership was acknowledged 
by the savages and he always exercised it on the side of peace 
and justice. It must be recorded as a conspicuous triumph 
of mind and soul over environment that in all the sordid con- 
ditions of life and conduct around him, he built up a noble 
resistance to countless temptations and kept his soul un- 
tarnished, sans peur, et sans reproche. | 

His spirit of enterprise and exploration is exemplified in his 
being chosen by Champlain in 1634 for the commission to 
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discover a possible route to China—that fantastic dream of 
all the early explorers—and it was in the pursuit of this 
wild vision that he came to this favored spot, the first white 
man to whom this grand apocalypse of natural beauty was un- 
rolled. Though he did not find the passage to China, he did 
penetrate nearly 1000 miles beyond the colony at Quebec at a 
time when the colonists at Johnstown in Virginia or the 
Puritans in Massachusetts had not ventured as far as: the Ap- 
palachian system. He was the first white man to set eyes on 
what is now the states of Michigan and Wisconsin, and some- 
where along these shores from four to five thousand Indians 
from all the neighboring tribes gathered together on the oc- 
casion portrayed in your beautiful pageant,—to meet the rep- 
resentative of the French in his splendid oriental robes of silk 
and damask, to hear his harangues on peace and the thunder 
of his huge horse pistols, and to receive his presents in token 
of friendship. On his return to Quebec he brought reports of 
a great river flowing southward and only a few days journey 
from the westernmost point he had reached, but it was not 
till forty years later that the Mississippi was to be discovered 
by Marquette. 

Nicolet’s sudden and tragic death in 1641 was in line with 
the stirring events of his life and typical of his unselfish de- 
votion to the obligations of duty and honor. The dreaded 
Iroquois were preparing to wage war on the Algonquins and 
their French allies. The situation was tense. Nicolet and 
his Jesuit friends were working night and day to patch up a 
peace. And then news came that the Algonquins were about to 
put to death an Indian ally of the Iroquois at Three Rivers. 
Although it was night when this alarming news reached Que- 
bec, and although ice was forming in the St. Lawrence, Nicolet 
hastily summoned a crew and launched a small boat into the 
river in order to reach the Algonquins before morning and stop 
the execution. A squall upset the boat near Sillery. Nicolet 
and a companion clung to its side, chilled and exhausted. 
Nicolet’s endurance gave out and he called to his companion: 
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“Make for the shore; you can swim. Bid good-bye to my wife 
and children; I am going to God.” His companion managed 
to land, and the first man to hear the news which threw 
the whole colony into sorrowful consternation was Nicolet’s 
friend, Father Brebeuf. 

Nicolet commands our attention because he carved a noble 
and beautiful life out of the ordinary material at the disposal 
of most men. He had no advantages of birth or education. 
He had to make a living and to take his chances in a wild 
country with hundreds of others. Among the voyageurs and 
coureurs there were men whose natural hardihood and intel- 
ligence were the equal of his. What distinguishes him from 
the rest, from his boyhood up to his premature death whilst 
still a young man, was his high concept of life and his fidelity 
to the duties and responsibilities imposed by that concept. 

In his ambition to make a place for himself in life he early 
resolved that it would be an honorable place or none at all; 
that he must keep his soul free; that to keep it free he must 
regard the claims of God and country as paramount to all 
other claims. That in the eager quest for security and in- 
dependence for himself and his family he must be prepared 
for temptations and refrain from any step which might in- 
volve injury or injustice to his fellowmen, lack of loyalty to 
his country or displeasure to an all-seeing God. You may be 
curious to learn how it was possible for him in those wild days 
of frontier recklessness to conceive and adhere to such a noble 
concept of life. We have two clues to this apparent mystery: 
The first is the character of the books from which he drew in- 
spiration and help. His little library, besides a few books 
on science and history, contained the “Meditation on the Life 
of Christ,” “Lives of the Saints,” the Missal, “Holy Duties 
of a Devout Life,” and others of a similar nature. The second 
is his close friendship and cooperation with the Jesuit Mission- 
aries of New France. During most of his yearshe was closely 
associated with them. As he helped them in their apostolic 
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endeavors, he likewise was helped by them, by their high ideals 
and noble example. 

No tribute to Nicolet would be complete without a tribute 
to those black-robe followers of Ignatius Loyola, who, three 
centuries ago, through the length and breadth of the Great 
Lakes territory, were writing one of the noblest records of 
human zeal and heroic enterprise that can be found in the 
history of mankind. As the Jesuit poet, Father James, writes: 


They left their ordered homes in some quaint town 
Of ancient ease and decencies to sail 

Remote strange seas for more remote strange lands, 
To lose themselves on unmapped stream and trail 
In leagues of wilderness with savage bands, 
Sleeping with all the stars for counterpane, 

Or in such sheds as that of Bethlehem. 

The merciless winters, and the sun and rain 

Of unaccustomed summers, pelted them 

With cruel rigors. Yet—this is the wonder, 

Good for the soul to meditate and ponder— 

They kept their ardors lit, and held the high, 
Bright courtesies of the saints in the dull grime 
And outlaw squalor of their destiny. 

They husbanded their grace and found the time 
To study, pray, and keep their purpose whole, 

To be concerned about the nomad’s soul, 

To mark out empires for the reign of grace. | 


When Nicolet set out to find the route to China, Fathers 
Brebeuf and Daniel accompanied him as far as Georgian Bay. 
Here their fellow-Jesuits had already established a dozen 
mission stations and were well on towards the conversion of 
that ferocious nation. But these were only the advance guard 
of a small army of Jesuit Missionaries that was to follow. 
Firm of character, inflexible of resolve, superb in physical and 
moral courage, they were all of heroic mould and saintly 
stature. They plunged into the wilderness with no thought of 
self, of power or glory, but inspired only by the desire to 
announce the Gospel of Christ, to spread its message of peace 
and good will. In the villages where the tribes gathered to 
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trade and barter, they erected on high the Cross of the Crucified 
and built their humble missions. In patience, with sympathy 
and understanding, they taught the way of the Master. They 
complained not of the interminable journeys along rushing 
torrents and through savage forests. The relatively short trip 
to the Huronia Mission involved 35 portages and 50 lakes where 
the boat had to be dragged and pushed through the raging 
waters. They welcomed the toil and hardship, famine and 
filth, sickness and solitude, insult, cruelty and constant threat 
of violent death that awaited them at the end of one of these 
journeys. Such sufferings and the prospect of the martyr’s 
crown did not stop their progress, but rather spurred them 
on, and they never retreated. The mission they founded in a 
tribe ended only with the extinction of the tribe itself. “No- 
where,” says Parkman, “is the power of courage, faith and an 
unflinching purpose more strikingly displayed than in the 
record of their lives.” 

Such were they all, all of brilliant exploits and undaunted 
courage on the one hand, of humble self-effacement on the 
other. All of them lived lives at a heroic level. Eight of them 
have recently received the solemn recognition of the Church 
for which they labored by being officially declared Saints and 
Martyrs. Others, deprived of the Martyr’s crown are dis- 
tinguished for other brilliant achievements. This very spot 
is filled with memories of Father Marquette who set out from 
his mission of St. Ignace to push his way down the Wisconsin 
and discover the Father of Waters, and follow its course to 
the mouth of the Arkansas nearly 2000 miles away. There was 
Allouez, the Xavier of American Missions, whom we find first 
at the extreme western end of Lake Superior, next at Green 
Bay, and lastly among the Kaskaskias of Illinois. There was 
Albanel who opened up an overland route from Quebec to 
Hudson Bay. 

And deeds of moral courage rivalled their deeds of physical 
prowess. There was Jogues who, after escaping with torture 
and multilation at the hands of the Iroquois, was sent back to 
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France, but begged to return to his Indians that he might com. 
plete the holocaust; and Chabanel who, to overcome a strong 
natural aversion to life among the Indians, made a vow to re- 
main with them for life. And Gabriel Lalemant who kissed the 
stake at which he was to undergo fifteen hours of inhuman 
torture. There were Daniel, LeMoyne, Druillettes and Rasle, 
and a host of others. 

There was none, however, who displayed the gifts of an 
apostle more abundantly than John De Brebeuf, one of the 
eight recently canonized by the Church. Parkman calls him 
the Ajax of the Huron Mission, its truest hero and greatest 
martyr. He came of an old French family and entered the 
Jesuit Order at the age of twenty-four. Shortly after his 
ordination he was sent to Canada, a member of the first group 
of Jesuit Missionaries to that country. I wish to call your 
attention now to an exploit, the first of a long series for 
which I think it would be hard to find a counter-part in all 
the annals of adventure. He landed in June, 1625, and the 
following October, when winter had begun to freeze the waters 
of the St. Lawrence, he set out with the Algonquins on their 
annual hunting expedition. To quote one of his biographers: 
“He disappeared with them into the woods, living in the 
filth and vermin of their tepees, traveling with them in quest 
of game over the ice and snow, sustaining himself on their 
disgusting fare or starving with them when there was nothing 
to eat. For some time he was unable to utter an intelligible 
word in their language, and was mocked at and ridiculed for 
his blunders, or for the foul expressions they put into his 
mouth but he kept at his self-imposed task till the spring 
thaws drove the Indians back to the St. Lawrence. He had 
been away five months, and at the end of Holy Week, 1626, he 
dragged himself back weary and exhausted to the Jesuit house 
in Quebec.” The mere endurance of a trip like that for a 
tender-foot fresh from Europe is a rememberable feat, But 
there is something else. He came back from that trip with 
a knowledge of the Algonquin language and with an Algonquin 
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grammar and dictionary. How he preserved paper and pen 
and ink, and how he contrived to write during the cold days 
and nights of that terrible winter defies explanation. 

Brebeuf was something of a giant in stature. On one oc- 
casion some Indians declined to take him down the river be- 
cause he was so big they thought he would upset their canoe. 
He towered head and shoulders over the Indians and was pro- 
portionately built. Only a man of extraordinary physical 
strength could have undergone the perils and hardships which 
he encountered for more than twenty years on land and water. 
We read that once when he was returning from a long trip 
he fell on the ice and broke his collar-bone. His companions 
wished to improvise a sled to draw him the thirty-four miles 
between them and their destination. He insisted on making 
the rough journey without aid, unable to lift his feet from the 
ground and frequently forced to crawl up icy declivities. It 
took four days to reach his mission-station. But this is not 
all. There was no surgical aid available, and for eighteen 
months Brebeuf endured excruciating pain from his injury, 
carrying on all the time the arduous duties a his missionary 
work with assistance. 

His iron will and constitution made him a legend among the 
Indians. When captured at last by the Iroquois warriors, they 
exhausted every known device of savage cruelty and torture 
to break down that indomitable spirit. We have a record of 
that fearful trial, but it is too appalling to repeat here. Bre- 
beuf kept his soul in peace throughout the frightful ordeal to 
the wonder and admiration of his tormentors, who devoured 
pieces of his flesh in the hope of acquiring some of his courage 
and fortitude. * 

It has to be kept in mind that Brebeuf is not to be classed 
with fanatics. He left behind long letters describing many 
of his experiences and full of valuable ethnological in- 
formation about the life and habits of various Indian tribes, 
besides numerous grammars and dictionaries of their lan- 
guages. In all his writings he shows himself a man of sane 
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judgment with an attractive touch of humor. He simply felt 
called upon to give all that was in him to bring Christian 
blessings into the dark life of savage peoples, and he did it for 
the love of God. The history of the Catholic religious orders 
and of Catholic missions in particular, is based upon the con- 
viction that the love of God is paramount. That attitude may 
be unintelligible to some. But it was quite widely understood 
and accepted among Brebeuf’s countrymen, especially by such 
choice spirits as Jean Nicolet. His friendship with Brebeuf, 
and Brebeuf’s associates, Daniel, Lalemant and others, was 
doubtless an inspiration to him in his secular pursuits, keeping 
alive in his soul the paramount truths and realities of human 
life, helping him to become an efficient man of the world and 
at the same time sensitively conscientious to the basic obliga- 
tions involved in his brotherhood with all men, civilized and 
savage, under the Fatherhood of God. 

It may be alleged that this ideal mentality is not able to 
contribute much to the material progress of mankind. One 
hestitates to reply to such an objection, not quite sure of what 
may be in the objector’s mind when he speaks of material 
progress. In view of the unworldly and detached activity of 
the Jesuit Missionaries in this land, it is curious to observe 
some of their achievements. Besides great discoveries like 
that of Father Marquette, they were the first explorers of all 
these lakes and rivers; the first to call attention to the Falls 
of Niagara. They drew up serviceable maps of the regions ex- 
plored and wrote copious descriptions of their observations of 
fauna and flora, as well as of the customs and traditions of the 
inhabitants. To quote an authority: “They were the first to 
find the oil springs of Olean, to make wine from the native 
grape, wax for candles from the wild laurel, the incense from 
the gum-tree. They drew attention to the cotton-plant and 
the mulberry tree of the Mississippi Valley; they introduced 
sugar-cane; they first planted the peach in [Illinois and were 
the first to introduce wheat and the plough into the prairies. 
They pointed out the locality of many minerals, and were the 
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first to work the copper-mines of Lake Superior for ornaments 
for the altars at the Sault; and the first to acquaint New 
York of the existence of her own salt springs.” 

We are not so sure that steadfast attention to spiritual 
interests lower our efficiency in mundane matters, that earthly 
concerns suffer by keeping our minds fixed on Heaven. A re- 
cent writer in the London Times put a capital truth, too often 
forgotten, in a brief sentence when he wrote: “The failure to 
distinguish between vital and fruitless activity is the failure 
of modern civilization.” In the collapse of our material struc- 
ture during recent years, I think it is dawning on many minds 
that we have been neglecting some vital activity in all the 
hurry and stress and tumult of our modern progress. What 
that vital activity is, still puzzles the philosophers and 
economists. They may find illumination in the history of these 
vast regions of the north where missionaries like Brebeuf and 
Marquette, and men of the world like Jean Nicolet and Samuel 
Champlain, took care to build civilization upon solid spiritual 
foundations. We must first seek another and a higher kingdom 
if our little earthly kingdoms are to flourish. It was more 
than human wisdom which spoke the words: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and its justice and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 
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recent Bulletin of the California State Society Sons of the 
A Revolution carries an interesting address entitled “The 
Revolution that Never Was,” by Rupert Hughes, a member of 
that Society, in a talk before the Society’s Annual Meeting. 
Mr. Hughes’ remarks challenge attention. He says: 

“The sons of the Revolution are justly proud of what their 
forefathers never were; and proud of a Revolution that is en- 
tirely imaginary. 

Just what the American Revolution was, is a matter of bit- 
terest dispute among those who know most about it. John 
Adams said the Revolution was over before the Revolutionary 
War began. Others say that the Revolution did not begin 
until the Revolutionary War ended. 

John Milton in “Paradise Lost” describes an unsuccessful 
revolution that took place in heaven before Adam was created. 
The malcontent angels rose in rebellion and waged terrific 
battles in the skies. Milton took his imaginary war very seri- 
ously, but it is hard for the modern reader to keep his face 
straight; for Milton had Satan invent cannon and gunpowder, 
which he called “villainous saltpeter.” Cannon balls played 
havoc, but since the loyal angels were just as immortal as the 
rebel angels they could not be killed. They were ridiculously 
knocked off their feet with “indecent overthrow.” Then the 
good angels picked up mountains, “pluck’d the seated hills” 
and buried the diabolic artillery. Then they gave the rebels 
a grand rush and threw them over the walls of heaven. The 
evil angels fell all day and all night for seven days—something 
as the Stock Market did in 1929. When the devils lit they 
were pretty sore and organized a government in Pan-Demoni- 
um, which was about as peaceful as a Pan-American Congress. 

It seems to me that the idea most Americans cherish of our 
Revolution is nearly as unreal as Milton’s picture of what went 
on in his imaginary heaven. Only, our American Revolution 
is the reverse of Milton’s; for here it was the good angels who 
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revolted; and they threw the bad angels across the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

This more or less pleasing legend simply will not wash. For, 
as a matter of cold fact, our forefathers were not angels, nor 
were the British devils. Our forefathers were intensely real 
men who had very real grievances and fought a very realistic 
war. 

It took them seven years to win because so many of the 
Americans were on the King’s side. At times the British ac- 
tually had more native-born Americans fighting for them than 
Washington had in all his armies. Then there were the fierce 
and incessant disputes of the patriots among themselves. Our 
patriots are still disputing among themselves. 

The more I study the Revolution—and I have been reading 
everything I could find about it for ten years or more—the 
more I love our forefathers; but I love them as men and not 
as saints. If they were the saints the fabulists pretend, then 
we have hopelessly degenerated. But if they were the mere 
men they thought they were, then they did magnificently and 
their descendants have done pretty well by the opportunity 
they created. Our ancestors formed an alliance of thirteen 
little seaboard nations, with a total of about three million 
people, and we now have one nation that is in many ways the 
foremost in the world, with possessions running all around the 
globe, and a population more than forty times as large as the 
original group could boast. 

There are many people—and not a few of them are entrenched 
in the Revolutionary Societies—who ferociously denounce and 
ostracise anybody who tries to get at the truth and broadcast 
it. This attitude, if they could only realize it, actually implies 
that they are ashamed of their forefathers and afraid to have 
their deeds described faithfully. They prefer to worship imag- 
inary ancestors and to celebrate a mythical Revolution, leaving 
their own poor forefathers to moulder in the grave, forgotten 
and despised. 
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I say, let the truth prevail; for we have no reason to feel 
ashamed of our forefathers. The more we know of their con- 
ditions, their resources, their bewilderments, the more we can 
realize their difficulties and admire their conquest of them. 
Of all the countless revolutions in the world’s history, none 
seems to me to have achieved so much as our Revolution or 
resulted in such grandeur for its heirs. 

Furthermore, there are lessons of the most momentous value 
to be drawn from our Revolution, especially today when we are 
going through another Revolution—or is it a Civil War? But 
how can we draw lessons from the facts if nobody is permitted 
to know the facts? 

The true treason, it seems to me, is the effort to becloud and 
disguise the magnificent truth about the tremendous war of 
men against men, ideas against ideas. The true treason is to 
substitute for the gigantic rough hewn facts a silly, badly con- 
cocted fairy story about an impossible war between the All 
American All Angels team and an aggregation of All Devils. 

If our forefathers were angels we should be angels, too. 
Since nobody would maintain this nonsense, we run the risk 
of branding ourselves as illegitimate or miserably degenerate. 

The truth is divine. Only the timid or the dishonest fear it. 
To the honest it is not only the only ideal, but also always the 
safest thing to cling to. We Sons of the Revolution have no 
greater privilege than to find out the truth, promulgate it, and 
defend it.” 


ATHER JOHN HOLLAND, pastor of St. Ignatius 
Church, at St. Ignace, sends a very interesting com- 
munication relative to the Rev. Philip Gordon, Chippewa 
Indian priest from northern Wisconsin, who was one of the 
speakers at the Tercentenary celebration at St. Ignace, July 
8. Father Gordon was a schoolmate of Father Holland 
while attending St. Thomas College at St. Paul, Minn. Ac- 
cording to Father Holland’s report, Father Gordon who is 
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the only Indian priest in the country at this time, paid 
deserved credit to the early Jesuit missionaries that fol- 
lowed in the wake of Jean Nicolet, first white man to set 
foot on Michigan and Wisconsin territory. He told of the 
early Jesuit Fathers Menard, Allouez and Marquette who 
all three successively visited the shores of Chequamegon 
Bay near the western end of Lake Superior. There on spots 
identified as the sites of the villages of several Indian tribes, 
Father Marquette labored for upwards of two years, attend- 
ing the Christian Hurons and Ottawas. In 1671, because 
of intertribal warfare between the western Sioux, the Indians 
abruptly left the locality and migrated eastward to St. 
Ignace and Mackinac Island. Father Marquette followed 
the Indians and established his new Mission on the present 
site of St. Ignace. 

“Fascinating, indeed,” said Father Gordon, “is the study 
of the evangelization of the aboriginal Americans and Cana- 
dians by the long line of apostolic missionaries who made in 
those far off days tremendous voyages through the waters of 
boiling rivers and the wide expanses of great lakes. Fas- 
cinating, indeed, to trace the migrations in the face of the 
fierce onslaughts of warring tribes of the Hurons who after 
the destruction of the missions in the Canadian Huron lands 
in 1648 fled all the way to the shores of western Lake 
Superior, and to which new homeland devoted Jesuit mis- 
sionaries followed them. First Menard, in 1660, only to 
die in the trackless forests in the depths of the northern 
Wisconsin, then Allouez in 1665, who established “The Mission 
of the Holy Ghost” on the south shore of Chequamegon Bay, 
baptizing in a short space over five hundred adults and chil- 
dren. Then followed Pere Marquette, saintly and devoted 
priest, who continued the work of his predecessors until the 
spring of 1671 when the mission broke up and his labors ended 
in that locality. But the good Father followed his Catholic 
Indians when through fear of the Sioux tribe of the West, 
these poor people left in a body for lands near the Straits of 
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Mackinac and thus was established the mission of St. Ignace. 

“Krom that time on, though the missionaries carried on most 
notable missionary endeavor in other regions in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, one hundred and sixty-four years elapsed be- 
fore there appeared another great figure in the missionary 
history of the Wisconsin Lake Superior Chippewa and Ottawa 
Indians. Came there from across the seas, a plain simple 
Slovenian priest, the future first Bishop of Sault Ste. Marie 
and Marquette, the indefatigable and saintly Frederic Baraga, 
the great “Apostle of the Chippewas.” 

“Baraga’s coming commences the latest era of Catholic 
missionary work for Chippewa Indians. Through his labors, © 
hundreds were baptized, first in Michigan, then in Wisconsin 
and practically all of the present day Indian missions in these 
States were founded by this heroic man whose life has been 
described by his biographer as ‘sanctity in action.’ ” 

The report states that Father Gordon then went into some 
detail of Father Baraga’s work at the old Marquette mission 
“La Pointe du Saint Esprit,” relating how Antoine Gordon 
or Gaudin, maternal grandfather of the Indian priest, was the 
first interpreter of the good Father, sang in the first choir 
and helped to erect the oldest extant church in Wisconsin, 
built in 1835, subsequently destroyed by fire and now rebuilt. 
“The names of these great apostles beginning from the early 
Jesuit fathers, Bishop Baraga and now their successors, de- 
voted Franciscan and Benedictine Fathers are held in bene- 
diction by the great Chippewa nation. Some of these men will 
eventually be raised to the high and deserved honors of Catholic 
altars, their names will adorn the Church’s long calendar of 
her mightiest men and we Indians will then publicly venerate 
those whom we all now privately beseech in prayer. We con- 
tinually call upon these holy men to continue their ardent and 
devoted interest in our spiritual welfare which they displayed 
by their lives of sacrifice and heroism.” 
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It is stated that Father Gordon in commenting on present 
day Indian affairs declared privately to the Press that the 
present administration under Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
and Commissioner John Collier is a real New Deal for the 
Indian race. “The Indians,’ said Father Gordon, “have at 
last got a ‘break’. The old devastating policy of superpater- 
nalism has been done away with. The Indian land policy 
has been reversed. Exploiting Poor Lo is over. There has 
been a complete revolution in methods of Indian uplift and 
education. Modern ideas of social service are being intro- 
duced and the Indians, I believe, will no longer be a vanishing 
race, provided that the U. S. Congress will continue to 
support the efforts of Ickes and Collier. The Federal Govern- 
ment is relinquishing much of its authority to the several 
States, and the Canadian system which works with much 
success is being copied. What we Indians most desiderate 
is the continued interest of the American public in these new 
efforts to save the Indians. Yes, continued and sustained 
interest will mean a new Indian race.” 


ULY 6 and 7 there gathered at Jackson, Michigan, thou- 
J sands of citizens from all parts of the state, and many 
from other states, to observe the 80th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republican Party. Not far from the business 
center of the city, “Under the Oaks,” just eight decades ago 
anti-slavery Democrats and progressive Whigs set in motion 
the great Cause espoused by Abraham Lincoln. Half a dozen 
sturdy oaks and a marker indicate this shrine of Republican- 
ism today. One, at least, of the founders of the party was 
present to pay tribute, Mr. Foster Taggert, 103-year-old 
farmer of Eaton County. 

Unfortunately the weather was most inclement. Rains and 
electric storms which swept over southern Michigan cut down 
attendance materially. The violence of the rain even damp- 
ened somewhat the ardor of the old-time torchlight parade on 
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Friday evening. Winds approaching tornado, intensity and 
heavy rains prevailed in all directions around Jackson. Some 
roads were blockaded. 

Outstanding among the speakers at the several sessions were 
Mrs. Jacob Steketee, of Grand Rapids, member of the National 
Republican Committee; Col. Hanford MacNider, former 
United States Minister to Canada, and former National Com- 
mander of the American Legion; Henry P. Fletcher, of Penn- 
sylvania, recently elected Republican National Chairman; 
United States Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Grand 
Rapids, and former Governor Wilber M. Brucker. 

A saddening note in this gathering came when. word was 
received Friday afternoon of the death at Grand Ledge of 
the mother of Frank D. Fitzgerald, candidate for governor 
of Michigan. Resolutions of sympathy were adopted by the 
State Committee. 


HOUSANDS of people witnessed the pageants featuring 
Fenton’s centennial celebration July 1-4. A colorful 
parade was a main feature on the Fourth. Central in the 
picture throughout the four days were the honors paid to 
the memory of Col. William M. Fenton for whom Fenton 
was named. Miss Marjorie Parker, Fenton’s queen of the 
Centennial, accepted for the village the sword and bust of 
Col. Fenton, from Hon. Fenton R. McCreery, grandson of 
the Colonel. Crowds thronged the “relic shop” in an old 
store building filled with relics and antiques. The early 
history of Fenton, formerly Dibbleville, named after Clark 
Dibble, who took up land from the Government in 1834 and 
brought his family there, was told in many a pioneer group 
and publicly at entertaining functions. In these stories 
figured prominently Daniel LeRoy, first attorney general of 
Michigan, for whom LeRoy street in the village was named. 
One of the distinguished features of the Centennial was the 
Historical Pageant, presenting a century of the history of 
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Fenton. Detailed accounts are contained in the July 4 edi- 
tion of the Flint Daily Journal. 


HE Michigan Genealogical Society has just obtained 
from Washington a photostat copy of the Federal census 
of Ingham County for 1840. It is now on file at the Michigan 
State Library. Plans are under way to secure similar records 
for other counties, and it is hoped that eventually the 1840 
census report for the entire state will be available at Lansing. 
The 1840 census report lists heads of families by name and 
tabulates each family group so as to show the number of 
males and females in various age classifications; under five 
years, from five to under ten, from ten to under 15, etc., and 
provides other statistical information of value to genealogical 
researchers. 
Of the 2498 persons tabulated in the Ingham County report, 


727 of them are shown to have been employed in agriculture, 
2 in commerce, 16 in manufacturing and trade, and 3 in 
learned professions. The report shows that the county had 
13 primary and common schools with 267 persons in attend- 
ance. Only four persons over 20 could not read or write. 


Dear Editor: 


HE following letter was sent to me by Mr. E. Gould, of 
T Jackson, Mich., an early pioneer lumberjack of the Mus- 
kegon River. It is a sincere document by one who saw Mich- 
igan before the trees were felled. It tells of early pioneer life, 
and reflects the resource and courage of those early woods- 
men. 

The letter is included here, as it was written. When one 
considers that Mr. Gould had barely 32 months’ instruction 
in a public school, one can appreciate the studiousness of the 
youths who attended those early schools. For them, educa- 
tion was an achievement, not a bequest. Theirs was a life 
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of struggle. It was necessary that they be resourceful to sur- 
vive and live. This is borne out by Mr. Gould’s account of his 
accomplishments. 

It is very hard for us today to visualize as we tour care- 
freely about the State on magnificient highways, that it ever 
was other than it is. Yet, we have achieved today because of 
the resourcefulness, industry, and hardiness of these pioneers. 

Carl Addison Leech, 
50 Hazelwood Ave., Detroit. 

Mr. Gould’s letter: 

Jackson, Mich., 1/31/33. 


Dear Sir: 

In the early spring of 1866, the writer of this letter, left 
Machias Cataraugus County, New York State, by overland 
route, in a covered wagon, for what was called the West in 
those days, which was Decalb County, II. to us. 

My people moved onto a 160 acre farm owned by a Mr. EI- 
wood, who was the inventor of the first barbed wire fence, 


which was made in a little blacksmith shop on that farm. 

My father planted one of the usual crops, and it grew 
fine and promised to be an average crop. But, along in August, 
there came a regular prairie hurricane with hail as.large as a 
hen’s egg, which threshed everything on the farm. There was 
nothing saved whatever, and things looked bad for the future. 

In October of that year, he took a boat from Chicago, to 
Muskegon, and then up the river to what is called Brookside 
now, about four miles south of Fremont. He worked in a 
lumber camp about one mile south of Fremont Lake, on Brooks 
Creek, for a man by the name of Levy Sherman, who was the 
first lumberman to drive logs on that stream, which is the 
outlet of Fremont Lake, and a tributary to the Muskegon river, 
at Maple Island, about 20 miles from its mouth, on Muskegon 
Lake. 

He was a lumberjack that winter. In April 1867, he came 
back to Decalb County, and got the family, and we just barely 
made the boat called the “Comet” which landed us at lake- 
side in Muskegon harbor, about 6,30 A. M. on April, 9, 1867. 
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(The next trip from Chicago, the Comet went down in mid- 
lake with 50 passengers, and all were lost.) 

We secured a team and wagon, and started up river and 
arrived at what was called Sand Creek, then; and stayed at 
the D. W. Squiers tavern, on the north bank of the river, 
which is less than an hour’s drive now with a car. But wolves 
were plentiful those days, and it was dark when we arrived at 
the tavern. The wolves attacked only after dark. 

On the following day, we went on to the lumber camps, 9 
miles north, and made the camps our home. The crew had 
moved into a tent on the stream, and were about to make 
the first log drive on Brooks Creek. My father went with the 
crew, as the cook. My mother did all the baking, and a man 
with a sled and old Dobin, came up three times a week, and got 
the barrels of bread and cakes which mother always had ready. 

About May 20, there came up a big storm of rain and hail 
with a terrific wind, and blew a large hemlock tree of 30 
inch butt onto the camp, and caved the scoop roof in. For- 
tunately, none of us were injured, but “heap big scare”, as the 
Injun’s say. 

Well, my father built a shack 12 by 20 feet close by, and 
we lived in it the balance of that Summer. He worked in an 
old Mulay sawmill on the North bank of Fremont Lake. He 
crossed the lake morning and night, with a home-made boat, 
about a mile of water, and one and half miles of a walk to 
the lake. He received his pay each Saturday night, and would 
walk to Newaygo, 9 miles east, and buy provisions. He would 
get home about midnight if it was fair weather and the wolves 
did not put him up a tree. He was treed by the wolves on 
two occasions that Summer, and had to wait until daylight— 
as a wolf won’t face a person in the light of day. 

During that Summer, he purchased 40 acres of what was 
known as “State School Land”, (All sections No. 16, in town- 
ships in Michigan, were set aside as state school lanas). Our 
old home was the N. E. 4 of the S. E. 4 of section 16, 
12 North, Range 14 West, Sheridan Township, Newaygo 
County, Michigan. He cut hemlock logs and hauled them to 
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Fremont Lake, about a mile, and rafted them across the lake 
one and one-half miles, then hauled them from the lake to the 
mill, about 144 mile, and cut them into plank; then he rafted 
the plank back aross the lake with his row boat, pulling with 
oars and a strong arm as there was no other way. He then 
hauled the lumber to a little clearing he had prepared to set 
our first house on, in the heart of the Michigan wilds of that 
time. 

Wolves, bears, and other animals were plentiful then. Wolves 
would put their front feet on the window sill and peek in at 
us in the evening, and my father would take his gun and go 
to the door and then no wolf would be seen anywhere. No 
sooner would he return and get seated than back they would 
come. Well, they would play tag all night this way if we did 
not put a lantern outside or build a fire. 

Our new house was ready to occupy by the last of October. 
It was what was called a plank house, no studding. The roof 
was made of hand-shaved shingles which my brother and my- 
self split with a mallet and frow, and my older brother shaved 
them with a large shingle knife or draw shave. My sister 
planted an acorn in the spring of 1868, and it is nearly 30 
inches at the stump now, 19338, and still growing. 

We made sugar and syrup in the spring of 1868, in what 
was called the Indian sugar bush, about a mile south of our 
old farm. We used a large trough about 16 feet long that 
was made and used by the Ottawas, only they boiled their sap 
by heating stones and putting them into the sap trough to 
keep the sap boiling; while we had pans on an arch made from 
the same rocks they used for boiling. We used their trough 
as a storage tank. We had to stay up late some nights to 
boil the sap into syrup, and take it home, or the bears would 
help themselves to it. 

I have chased hungry wolves in the night, with brands of 
fire, just to see them “Skid-doo”. They would get quite brave 
sometimes, as the oxen were kept in the woods to make syrup 
and haul the sap; the wolves were anxious to make a meal of 
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them. Sometimes there would be a band of 50 or 60 of them. 
Well, such is the life of a pioneer! 

My first work as a woodsman was in the fall of ’73 and win- 
ter of ’*74. I worked as road-man that fall; and when the 
snow came, I drove a big pair of dapple gray mares, weighing 
about 32 hundred pounds, very leggy. I drove them on the 
sleigh haul. We used 614 foot bunks then, and two thousand 
feet was all we could pile on one load. I was just a kid but 
I got $26 a month and board; that was top wages for a team- 
ster then. I have been skid teamster, loader, swamper, have 
scaled logs, and have cooked for 50 to 60 men. I have broken 
out rollways, have hooked, and was burried under the logs 
on two occasions, but no bones were broken. I saved the life 
of two men who lost their footing and went under the logs; 
one was my boss Jack Duccalo, a big Canadian Scotchman. 
I have had many close calls, and came near answering the 
last call. 

I could tell many pages of history of the early days of 
Michigan, and there have been many improvements on the 
logging equipment in my time. As a blacksmith and woods- 
man, I have made several myself. I made the first swing boom 
automatic log jammer. I built what I believe was the first 
combination snow-plow and rut cutter and road machine. I 
made the first claw bar or wrecking bar I ever saw. I in- 
vented and patented an oscillating knuckle for bob-sleighs. I 
made several improvements on toggles for binding logs on 
the sleighs. I improved a toggle for holding wood plates on 
horses feet for work on hay marshes, or any swampy ground. 
I discovered a method to temper steel with lead, instead of 
water when using coal or gas for heating that had sulphur 
fumes in it; as the sulphur fumes would destroy the carbon. 
I can unite cast iron with a copper spelt by using borax as a 
flux in a coal heat forge. I can harden steel or iron where 
it is subject to great wear with common potash,—made from 
wood ashes. 


I could tell you of many such discoveries I have worked out 
while in the Blacksmith shop, as necessity as been the mother 
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of invention. It has been my aim down through the pathway 
of life, to work out something different from what the other 
fellow has, as I wish to be in front of the procession and not 
behind. 

I married a fine German wife in 1890, raised my family of 
4 sons and 2 daughters. Two sons answered the call of 1917; 
one went to France, came back in 1919. I have one with the 
Pacific fleet at San Pedro, Cal. He enlisted in September 
1926, then again in 1930, and is still in service there, all 
healthy and hearty chips of the old block. My wife died 
1924. Since then I have drifted about like a dried leaf on the 
breeze, with no particular place to go; my hands are getting 
shaky, my step is weary to what is used to be; but such is life. 

My father was raised on the green mountains of Vermont, 
where that song the “Long, long Trail a Winding” was com- 
posed. It has a history back of it. 

I have traveled some, and have saved many souvenirs. I 
attended a little country school only four terms, from October 
to June; 32 months of school is all I ever got inside of a 
schoolhouse, and that was a long time ago. 

I remain, 
Yours truly, 
E. Gould, 
609 Orange Street, 
Jackson, Mich. 


R. EDWARD M. BRIGHAM, Jr., secretary-treasurer 
M of the Kingman Memorial Museum, Battle Creek, has 
provided us with abstracts of the subjects discussed at the 
recent annual meeting of the “Michigan-Indiana-Ohio Museums 
Association.” 
1. Visual Aids in the Public Schools, by Helen S. Le Favour, 
Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids: 
Mrs. Le Favour’s informal paper was based in large measure 
upon an outline of the subject which she had prepared as part 
of a term report while a graduate student at Western Reserve 
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University in the summer of 1933. In addition to specimens 
and equipment which she used to illustrate her remarks, she 
had with her mimeographed copies of the nine-page outline re- 
ferred to above. If you are interested in this subject, and ask 
her for a copy of this outline, she may be able to send you 
one. She discussed the following items: 

The Place and Importance of the Visual Aids Department 
when organized within the museum, was treated from the stand- 
point of (a) Scope and kind of materials to be circulated, (b) 
Requisites for curator or supervisor of department, and (c) 
Physical arrangement for convenience and efficiency. 

In speaking of Preparation of Materials, she dealt with (a) 
Sources of materials, (b) Criteria for selection, and (c) Mount- 
ing, arrangement and boxing. 

The points under Circulation of Visual Aids were: (a) the 
Convenience of catalogs, (b) the Posting of notices of new 
materials, and (c) the Delivery system: its economy, con- 
venience, and effectiveness. 

The final subject, Supervision of Use of Visual Aids, dealt 
with: (a) Talks to teachers, with display of aids; (b) Demon- 
stration lessons with children; (c) inclusion of teaching out- 
lines with sets of aids; and (d) Courses in visual instruction. 

2. The County Historical Society Museum, by Mrs. Wm. W. 
Gaar, President Wayne County Historical Society, Richmond, 
Indiana: 

The Wayne County Historical Museum, of Richmond, Indi- 
ana, was opened to the public in August 1930, in one of the 
most historical buildings in the county—the lovely old Hicksite 
Quaker Meeting House, which was presented to the Historical 
Society. 

Mrs. W. W. Gaar, Director of the Museum, believes that when 
there is only one museum in a city the size of Richmond, it 
should be world wide in its scope. School children coming for 
visits and talks desire to learn of foreign countries and see our 
exhibits. We find high school pupils never tire of talks on 
foreign lands that are now our neighbors since our papers are 
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full of world wide news. Last fall, we had eighteen historical 
pilgrimages in Indiana, sponsored by the Indiana University 
and the school boards of the places visited. The very success- 
ful one which came to Wayne County held its final exercises, 
at which Governor McNutt spoke, on the Museum grounds. 
Travellers who visit historical places abroad live over and over 
again their experiences with the greatest of joy when viewing 
exhibits from these places, and find it pleasant to tell of their 
trips. 

The percentage of people in a small inland city who can 
travel even as far as the sea shore is not large. I wish to 
suggest to every historical museum the construction of an ex- 
hibit in a large show case similar to the two which Mr. Wrigley 
(who, by the way, owns Catalina Island) prepared for the 
California room at The Century of Progress. They represent 
the bottom of the ocean or what one sees from a glass-bottomed 
boat. These cases cost Mr. Wrigley $10,000 but they can be 
made with materials most historical museums have at hand. 
Sea weed may be placed hanging down the front and clinging 
to rocks on the bottom, on which are corals, shells, and sponges. 
Fish may be suspended as if swimming. The background of 
concrete should be painted a greenish blue, with all sorts of 
shells, sea fans, and crabs attached to it. It is a fine way to 
make an attractive exhibit of these things. 

Our Historical Society is the only organization supporting 
our Museum, on which we have concentrated all of our activi- 
ties, offering talks, lectures, and meetings. We are open every 
afternoon, and evenings by appointment. Every county his- 
torical museum must have different problems, but we seem to 
be getting along in spite of the depression. We have a good 
article in our paper every Saturday evening entitled “Museum 
Notes”, which we feel reaches more persons than a pamphlet 
would. 

3. Some problems of a Small Historical Museum, by Lena 
Van Genderen, Chamberlain Memorial Museum, Three Oaks, 
Michigan: 
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We are told that of the thousand museums existing in the 
United States, nine out of every ten are small and virtually all 
of these are “general” museums, being devoted in a small way 
to many subjects. However, I believe that practically all of 
them were founded for the purpose of preserving articles of 
historical interest, and have developed along other lines later 
in their career. 

This being true, the problems relating to small historical 
museums should be neither new or undeveloped. Yet, as long 
as museum work is carried on, new difficulties will arise and 
a new version of the old problems is found in each individual 
museum. The Chamberlain Memorial Museum is unique in 
that while it certainly is one of the nine out of every ten, it 
still is not among the least. Its problem is primarily that of 
an institution too large for its home-town. 

We have over 78,000 exhibits, in a variety of classes, housed 
on the four floors of our really splendid building. In addition 
to this, the Edward K. Warren Foundation which maintains 
the Museum also has control of the Warren Woods, 300 acres 
of primeval forest, and a large tract of Lake Michigan dune 
country. These are all maintained for the benefit of the people, 
free of charge, and while they are greatly appreciated by the 
people, do they ever bring on the problems! 

Returning to the problems of small historical museums, I 
should say that ours divide themselves quite neatly into two 
classes: those concerning the exhibits and those pertinent to 
the visitors. The problems arising from the exhibits naturally 
divide into those pertaining to accession and display. A small 
museum usually has but slender resources and is therefore 
largely dependent upon gifts of materials. At a certain stage 
in its development, the museum must face the problem of com- 
pleting certain exhibits, avoiding duplication of certain ar- 
ticles, and securing even one specimen of others. In order to 
be really helpful, an exhibit must be complete and its continu- 
ity unbroken. These rare implements, utensils or articles of 
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furniture, whatever may be the need, frequently are available 
only at a great cost, thus making them prohibitive. 

As to the proper display of materials, I must admit that this 
has not been primarily my problem in our museum. The mu- 
seum was developed beyond this stage before my career was 
begun, and only as the need has arisen for rearrangements and 
new displays have I had this experience. However, I know 
that the lack of space and proper cases and decorations often 
make material only a mediocre and uninteresting bunch of 
relics, when with the proper equipment it might be a splendid 
set-up. To convert properly and advantageously a heterogene- 
ous collection of cast-off articles into an attractive and educa- 
tional display of antiques requires more ingenuity than the 
average visitor dreams of. To do so under the handicaps of 
poor lighting, funny old cases and sometimes only half enough 
material is a real accomplishment. 

Arriving at the second class of problems, we find our own 
most disturbing one at present is the lack of proper apprecia- 
tion of the Museum as such, and an interest and respect for the 
things found there. If this were properly instilled in the minds 
of our public, all our griefs concerning destructive children and 
noisy adults would fade away. To me, a museum is first of all 
an institution of culture, and as such is due to receive as much 
deference as an art institute, a concert hall or a cathedral!. 
The small museum does not, to my mind, get its dues. 

One of the ways in which they justify their existence is 
through the education of school children—visual education. 
Very well! But in order that a collection of historical material 
may interest a child in this respect, he must first be taught to 
care for history; to be interested in the progress of the human 
race and consider the antiques exhibited there as representa- 
tive of a certain phase or period in the development of civiliza- 
tion. 


Another feature which, though it is perhaps peculiar to an 
institution located near a summer resort center, is of sufficient 
general interest to be included. This is the attitude of the 
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vacationists who visit the place. There is a decided advantage 
in such a location in that it brings us a class of people who 
are appreciative of the finer things and make extensive use of 
the museum and library. But there is also a group which 
knows not the gentle art of discrimination and finds the corri- 
dors of the museum the ideal place to stroll when the beach 
becomes uncomfortable; a grand place to park noisy young- 
sters while their elders do the marketing! They come in dis- 
gustingly improper attire and though it seems a bit provincial, 
I do think that there is a difference in the visit to the museum 
as contrasted to one of the shops or business places of the town. 

Our problem evolves then, it would seem, into a need for a 
greater appreciation of the classical, and since this has been 
the hue and cry of educators since civilization began, our cause 
is really older than any of our antiques. Small museums, as 
a class, are entering upon a road to new dignity and impor- 
tance, while public opinion of museums generally is rapidly 
changing. That the historical museum will abide, we may be 
sure, since it springs from such a very human impulse—an 
impulse akin to pride of ancestry and a love of the days gone by. 


HE SALT OF OLD AGE. By William Lyon Phelps. 
Cicero said that he liked to see a youth with some of the 
old man in him, and an old man with something of the youth. 
We hear a great deal about the garrulity of age, the inadequacy 
of old people. But isn’t it probable, when the aged betray 
these weaknesses, that they never, even in the heyday of their 
vigor, had a well furnished mind? Much of the unhappiness 
of old age comes from the insidious poison of self pity. Such 
persons have reached a stage of life without having made any 
preparation for it; and they are as wretched as those who 
have squandered a fortune in money and are now left without 
it in a selfish world. 
It is curious how careful many people are to lay up money 
against the disabilities of old age, and yet forget to lay up 
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other resources. The object of having some money is to be in- 
dependent. Well, there is also the independence of mind, which 
consists in being able to live contentedly with oneself, without 
being wholly dependent on others for happiness. 

If we are capable of learning anything, life teaches us that 
absolute liberty is impossible, that the fulfillment of all desires 
is unattainable, that we must practice the art of giving up. 
To some this may mean pessimism, because they are all the time 
thinking of what they can’t get. To others it means content- 
ment, for they have learned to make the most of what they 
have. 

One should prepare for old age as one prepares for a journey. 
The way to do this is to cultivate the mind. Ognimen, the 
shrewd diplomat in Browning’s, ‘A Soul’s Tragedy,’ said: 
- You only do right to believe you must get better as you get 
older. All men do so. They are worst in childhood, improve in 
manhood, and get ready in old age for another world.’ 

The way to treat old people so that they will not fall into 
the despair of believing that they are on the shelf, is to remem- 
ber all the time, without once forgetting it, the word respect. 
Every one wants to be respected, to count for something. 
When we look on old people with unfeigned respect, and in 
conversation ‘draw them out’ so they appear to advantage, 
we shall often find that we have much to learn from their ex- 
perience. 


The original from which this note is taken appeared in the Delineator, and 
the above condensed form is adapted from The Reader’s Digest. It seemed such 
a happy statement of fundamental truth concerning young and old that we 
asked permission to reprint it for our readers.—Ed. 
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HE TURNING WHEEL. THE SrTory or GENERAL Motors THROUGH 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1908-1983. By Arthur Pound. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., New York. 1933, pp. 517. Price $3.50. 

The evolution of the gasoline-driven automobile and its transition 
into a present-day American necessity, changing our entire social and 
economic life and creating the largest of industries, are described by 
Arthur Pound in The Turning Wheel. Sub-titled The Story of General 
Motors Through Twenty-five Years, the book is as much a history of 
the automobile industry as of a single corporation. It pictures man’s 
struggle for self-propelled vehicles, beginning with the first crude 
mechanisms invented near the opening of the Christian era, and con- 
tinuing down through the ages to the latest radial motors. It sum- 
marizes the history of transportation as symbolized by the revolving 
wheel, which the author considers one of civilization’s foundation 
stones. The parts played by leading characters in the automobile drama 
are depicted. 

Analyzing the growth of the industry, the author says Detroit be- 
came the capital of American motordom largely because Oldsmobile’s 
success made it easier for pioneer manufacturers to obtain financial 
backing there than elsewhere in the United States. 

“In a single picture are caught and recorded centuries of history,” 
says the book’s opening paragraph. “In the distance, ready to vanish 
over the hill, is an Indian family departing with its poor goods and 
beaten gods. A tiny pony strains between two poles, across which is 
a laden platform. In the foreground is a settler’s covered wagon, 
drawn by strong horses, and ready to roll westward as long as its 
tall, iron-clad wheels hang together. 

“The wagon holds more wheels and the produce of wheels: a spinning 
wheel and the cloths which wheels have fabricated; a plow-share which 
some wheel has helped to smooth and point. There is a rifle fashioned 
on a lathe to which the principle of the wheel has been adapted. A 
continent is being surrendered to those who come on wheels.” 

Vividly the book pictures man’s early attempts to ride. Floating 
logs; coasters,,and horse-drawn sledges were the first vehicles. Ox- 
carts appear, and golden-wheeled chariots drawn by prancing steeds: 
stately coaches wind along the roads until crowded back by bicycles, 
automobiles, and sky sweeping airplanes. 

But the automobile has geared America to the gasoline engine, Mr. 
Pound indicates. The motorcar has set the pace for family, schools, 
church, and business. It has made the nation a neighborhood. The 
history focuses the spotlight on General Motors as an outstanding pro- 
-gressive organization whose growth parallels the development of the 
industry from the days when Oldsmobile began quantity production. 
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Arthur Pound is a well-known writer on economic and sociological 
subjects. His first book, The Iron Man in Industry, dealt with mass 
production. The Telephone Idea, published in 1926, commemorated the 
50th anniversary of Alexander Graham Bell’s invention of the telephone. 
He has also written several biographical works in American history and 
numerous magazine articles. 

Mr. Pound was born in Pontiac in 1884. He attended Pontiac High 
School and was graduated from the University of Michigan. He was 
managing editor of the Akron, Ohio, Beacon-Journal in 1913-14, and 
in the 1914-1917 period was chief editorial writer for the Grand Rapids 
Press. During the World War Mr. Pound served in the United States 
Navy, and after the war wrote editorials for the New York Evening 
Post and the New York Herald. In 1924-5 he was editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, and from 1924 to 1927, associate editor of The In- 
dependent. Mr. Pound is a trustee of the New York Historical Society 
and has lectured at various universities, including the University of 
Michigan. , 


UR TIMES: THE UnirTep States, 1900-1925. By Mark Sullivan. 
O Scribners, N. Y. 

Mr. Sullivan’s work has now reached volume 5, Over Here, 1914-1918 
(pp. 676, price $3.75). ‘Those who have read the earlier volumes will 
not be disappointed with this one. In the selection and presentation 
of topics one recognizes the qualities of the trained newspaper man. A 
good illustration is his full and sympathetic treatment of George Creel 
and the Committee on Public Information. He has given us an illum- 
inating discussion of the uses and abuses of propaganda in this period. 
Throughout we find a careful selection of numerous pictures which 
reinforce the text in intelligent ways. Yet in these 27 chapters Mr. 
Sullivan has not answered the natural inquiry of the younger generation 
as to why America should have got so hysterical about a war between 
the Central Powers and the rest of Europe. He reproduces the famous 
German Embassy notice printed at the time of the sailing of the 
Lusitania, when Germany appears to have felt the war was a European 
affair and none of America’s business, but he does not elaborate this 
theme. He apparently did.not find any “atrocity” pictures, at least 
none are included. He does not dwell upon the docility of the Amer- 
ican public in submitting to the draft and to the regimentation of in- 
dustrial and social life. This volume is exceedingly good reading, pos- 
sessing the vividness of narrative possible to one who lived through the 
experiences he describes. 
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CHARTER For THE SOcIAL SCIENCES IN THE SCHOOLS. By Charles A. 
Beard. Scribners, N. Y., 1932, pp. 122. Price $1.25. 

This thin volume is in fact a philosophy of the subject with which 
it deals. What should we expect to get out of the teaching of the social 
studies in the schools? How shall we determine? The volume is a 
very stimulating response to these questions. 

One purpose to be obtained, according to the author, is “the creation 
of rich and many-sided personalities.” This is presented indeed as 
“The Supreme Purpose.” The author analyzes this ideal with keen 
penetrative strokes. Much attention is given to what he calls the 
“social realities of our times.” He points out that the American Con- 
stitution itself was set up in order, among other things, “to promote 
the general welfare.” Does this include “national planning of industry 
and business”? The author thinks so. Any many other goals. The 
author attempts a summary. His philosophy is one of continuing 
social progress and development, and undoubtedly the work is open to 
the charge of “indoctrination” ; yet it is difficult to see how any approach 
at all can be made to the subject without some philosophy or other 
as to what subjects and problems are significant for American life. 
Men and nations must necessarily differ among themselves as to goals 
and ideals in a developing society. Such a society inevitably changes 
and modifies its goals and ideals. A static interpretation of our na- 
tional life is therefore a dangerous one, thinks the author. He would 
build in the individual student the habit of constructive criticism. It 
may be questioned whether there is not danger of expecting too much 
from the schools. Is it not impossible for young minds to grasp 
adequately many situations that face adults? Experience is required 
for judgment. This constitutes one of the most cogent arguments for 
continuous adult education. Much can be expected of future volumes 
in this series of 12 volumes, of which this is the first, being a report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies working under the auspices 
of the American Historical Association, which Commission is at last 
adequately financed. 


NCYCLOPEDIA or THE SocraL Sciences. Editor-in-chief R. A. 
Seligman. Vol. XII. Macmillan, N. Y., 1984. $7.50 per volume. 
In this volume the subjects are carried from Partnership to Punish- 
ment, over three hundred subjects in all, including such interesting 
topics as Patriotism, Patronage, Pauperism, Peace Movements, Penal 
Institutions, People’s Parties, Personality, Pessimism, Philanthropy, Phi- 
losophy, Piracy, Plutocracy, Police Power, Political Science, Poor Relief, - 
Postal Service, Poverty, Precious Stones, Prehistory, Press, Prices, 
Prison Reform, Production, Professions, Profit Sharing, Progress, Pro- 
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hibition, Propaganda, Prostitution, Psychiatry, Public Debt, Public 
Education, Public Opinion, Public Welfare. Each one of the subjects 
is treated by a specialist in the field. The high standards of this 
work are secured by the active support of the learned societies of 
America in anthropology, social work, economics, history, political 
science, psychology, sociology, statistics, law, and education. The ad- 
visory editors listed in this volume number men who are distinguished 
in the front rank of American and foreign scholarship. 


[CTIONARY or AMERICAN BioGRAPHY. Edited by Dumas Malone. 
Vol. XIII, Mills-Oglesby. Scribners, N. Y., 19384, pp. 649. The com- 
plete set $250. 

This monumental endeavor in the field of American biography has 
now reached considerably past the middle point and brings the num- 
ber of memoirs presented to well over seven thousand. The selections 
are well made although the task is one in which probably no group 
choice of persons could command unanimous support. Michigan is 
fairly well represented. As in all the volumes of this series, no living 
persons are included. 


HECAGOU: From WiawamM TO MopeRN City, 1673-1835. By Milo 
M. Quaife. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1933, 
pp. 194. Price $1. 

The dedication of this little book to “Dorothy Barbara and Mary 
Louise” suggests the tone of the volume, written for young folks, de- 
lightful reading for anyone possessed of the spirit of youth this side 
of 90. It tells the story of the forces responsible for the existence 
of modern Chicago. While written with a view to be read, it is schol- 
arly, being based on the author’s larger work published some twenty 
years ago, and contains in addition the results of two decades of 
study and reflection. Of special human appeal are the accounts of 
family history relating to the subject. The author is delightfully at 
home in narrating the period of beginnings in the 17th century. Chi- 
cagoans will be pleased to know that the word “Chicago—or Chicagou 
as the Indians called it—means “great” or “powerful” and that the 
usual explanation that it means “skunk” merely indicates a particular 
application of the meaning of the word to this object. Chicago was 
not so “great” when the village was incorporated in 1833, two years 
before Michigan became “a state out of the Union,” when twenty-eight 
voters went to the polls and thirteen of them were candidates for the 
office of town trustee. Yet, we are told, Chicago had bootleggers in 
1678. This book is the story of Chicago in the days long before it was 
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Chicago. Beginning with the coming of Joliet and Marquette in 1673, 
it closes in 1835 when the red men staged their last war dance, pocketed 
the last payment of their annuity, and started westward. It is the story 
of Chicago’s days of the Indian and the pioneers. Dr. Quaife is editor 
of the Burton Historical Collection at Detroit, and his researches have 
enabled him to present some features of the story that are here told 
for the first time. He virtually creates from this new material the 
character of Jean Baptiste Point Sable, mulatto, who was Chicago’s 
first citizen. 
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